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“Tne Srecrator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Pauper at the residenccs 
of Subscribers in London before E1Gur o'clock a.m. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


TELEGRAM was received in London on Wednesday, 
announcing, on the authority of the Dagbladet, that the 
Danish Government declined to give Prince William to Greece 
except upon certain conditions. The principal of these was a 








demand, which imposed a price for the receipt of favour, 
caused a full in all Greek securities, and was followed by 
another account stating that Prince Christian demanded certain 
securities for his son, apparently in the shape of a civil list. 
This also was considered exorbitant, as the Prince belongs to 
2 landless house and gives up nothing, and prices declined still 
further. On Friday, however, the Z%mes announced officially 
that Denmark had demanded no terms for herself, and mode- 
rate terms for Prince William. It is difficult not to believe 
that the Danish Government put forward a fecler, and receded 
on information of the disgust with which its idea had been 
received, 





The Polish insurrection advances. The ‘ English Legion,” 
commanded by Colonel Lapinski, has indeed been compelled to 
land at Malmé, in Denmark, the captain of the vessel engaged 
declining to face Russian cruisers, and the revolt in Courland 
is pro tanto depressed. But all Lithuaniais in arms, and the 
nobles, bourgeoisie, and peasauts of the territory along the 
Baltic, from Memel almost to Riga, have openly joined 
the movement. A portion of the Guard, the Russian 
reserve, has been sent to Riga, and it is said,—we dis- 
trust this statement—that the remainder will enter the 
kingdom. Another revolt is expected ina few days in the 
south-east, and all the P.latinates are now in arms. In 
Radom, which had been “ reduced” to order by the defeat of 
Langiewicz, the insurgents have seized the chief towa, and in 
all the petty engagements of the week the Poles have been 
successful. The story of the Secret Committee having 
ordered the insurgents to lay down their arms is, as we 
affirmed last week, simply a Russian invention. Arms are 
entering Poland fast, for orders are not of much use where 
there are not ten men who will refuse a bribe, and Warsaw 
waits quietly the signal which, we believe, will not be given 
yet. 





The Times publishes some remarkable evidence of the 
demoralization among the Russian troops. Earl Russell, it 
seems, does not of approve of military murders of British 
subjects, and the Secretary of Legation at Vienna has himself 
been despatched to inquire into the attack on M. Finken- 
stein. 1t was made, it seems, by the soldiers who were 
restrained by their Major from plundering the chateau of 
Gebultow. This officer, M. Bentkowski, a pure Russian, but 
a gentleman, risked his own life for hours in the endeavour 





to save the family in the chateau, and by incessant threats 





with a revolver succeeded in saving all but M. Finkenstein. 
The troopers threatened their Major repeatedly, and at last 
called him a traitor, and departed growling like bears. Dis- 
cipline seems entirely dissolved, and we are informed on 
excellent authority that the generals frequently send orders 
direct to the privates, passing. over the officers altogether. 
They distrust the latter as “‘ demoralized with Western ideas,” 
and, of course, order is at end, or maintained only by the 
curious contempt educated Russians always show for their 
own lives. They dread suicide as little as Romans, and the 
men, aware of this, are afraid of being shot down by officers 
who know that the Czar does not rule in the other world. 





We would call attention to the letter of our special corres- 
pondent now on his way to Poland, and would mention that it 
is the view of a keenly observant Englishman, by no means 
fanatic. 





The six-pounders having most of them fired their shots at 
Dr. Colenso, the great gun is brought to the front. On the 
3ist March, “ C. J. Cantuar” replies to an address from his 
clergy, asking him apparently to abolish the Bishop of Natal. 
Of course the Archbishop can do nothing of the kind, the 


jurisdiction resting, if anywhere, with the Bishop of Cape- 


town, but he proceeds in a style which, in the absence of other 
evidence, would prove his episcopal character, to denounce Dr. 
Colenso’s objections as ‘ puerile and trite,”"—so “ puerile that 
an intelligent youth could draw the fitting answers from the 
Bible itself,” but at the same time “ pregnant with mischief,” 
‘“‘ poisonous,”’ and their publication a “scandal.” He, there- 
fore, finds it his ‘‘ painful duty” to caution all the clergy of 
his diocese against admitting Bishop Colenso into their pulpits, 
or ‘allowing him to minister in the Word or Sacraments.” In 
other words, the Archbishop, as a “‘ painful duty,” silences a cler- 
gyman who expresses views different from those which he holds 
himself. What could the Popedo more, unless, indeed, His Holi- 
ness felt it his “ painful duty ” to deliver Dr. Colenso up to the 
secular arm? Dr. Longley would probably shrink from burn- 
ing a heretic, though he sees no evil in silencing a bishop who, 
he acknowledges, has never been tried, who is not under his 
direct jurisdiction, and who, if condemned at Capetown, must appeal 
to his silencer as the appellate judge. Imagine a secular judge 
informing some one not yet accused, but whom he would have 
to try, that, although in a puerile way, he had obviously broken 
the law, and must cease from the exercise of his profession. 
It is fortunate for the cause of freedom that there are now 
two pulpits in England, and that an archbishop, when he 
wishes to reach the whole people, must send his discourse to 
the Times. 





The decision of Her Majesty’s Government in the case of 
the Peterhoff has been communicated to Messrs. Pile, Spence, 
and Co., the owners of the vessel. It affirms, in substance, 
that the seizure was primd facie illegal, but adds that the 
United States possessed the ‘ general belligerent right of visi- 
tation,” and that ‘“‘ whenever any cause for capture is alleged, 
the case cannot be withdrawn from the consideration of the 
prize court of the captor.” The time for interference is 
‘‘when the prize courts have refused redress for a capture 
which the evidence shows to have been unjustifiable,” more 
especially as the judgments of these American courts during 
the war “‘ evince no disregard of the established principles of 
international law.” In the case of the Peterhoff, however, 
the absence of primd facie evidence is so clear that Lord Lyons 
will represent the case at Washington; and, “if no legal 
ground of capture be alleged, then press for the release of the 
vessel and her cargo, with compensation, and without the 
delay of proceedings in the prize court.” It would seem 
probable that Admiral Wilkes’s “evidence” was the name of 
the owner, whom he took fur Mr. J. Spence, agent of the 
Confederate States, and that the American Government will 
at once surrender the ship,—with, let us hope, a firal repri- 
mand to their mischicf-making subordinate. 
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Mr. Smith O’Brien has been travelling in Italy, and has 
published his impressions in the shape of a long letter to Mr. 
Dillon. He is obviously dreadfully puzzled. As Nationalist, 
he cannot object to the Italian claim to nationality, and, as 
Protestant, he cares nothing for Rome; yet, as Irishman, he 
must conciliate the priests, whose one point is the temporal 
sovereignty. The result is a pretty fair statement and an 
absurd suggestion. He thinks Northern Italy contented, but 
in Southern Italy nobles and clergy are fiercely opposed to 
the Government, which does not suppress brigandage, but 
does shoot people on suspicion of being brigands. About 
Rome he is doubtful, but inclines to believe that the people 
would, for selfish reasons, prefer to join Italy, provided Rome 
were the capital, but if otherwise, not. He believes that the | 
Pope, to be independent, must be Sovereign, and that Rome 
must be retained as the “ University of the world.” He would 
have the Italians, therefore, reconcile themselves to the Pope | 
by guaranteeing to him his remaining dominions, and fixing | 
their capital at Florence. These “‘transaction”’-mongers all 
seem to forget that capitals occasionally fix themselves, and | 
that as the one thing which no power can do is to recall the | 
past, so the one thing Italians cannot do is to make Rome 
anything but the capital of Italy. History is stronger than even 
the Catholic priesthood. If they want to succeed they should 
circulate a historical catechism proving that Romulus was the 
first Pope, and that the secular capital of Italy was always 
beyond the Lake of Como. 


The Sultan is visiting Egypt. His journey, it appears, 
was strenuously opposed by the British Ambassador, on the 
ground of the enormous expense of the burden thrown on 
Ismail Pasha, and of the danger to Constantinople. ‘he | 
expense will, it is said, be equal to half a million sterling, 
the Sultan taking with him an escort of ten vessels, three 
thousand troops, his nephews, a portion of his seraglio, and | 
an enormous establishment. This estimate, however, must be 
an exaggeration. The burden on the Pasha will, doubtless, 
be considerable; and it is asserted that secret associations | 
have been organized by Russia among the Christian popula- | 
tion, and may threaten the capital. They dread the Sultan, | 
who is a brave and determined man, and may take advantage | 
of his absence. The Sultan, however, who knows Constanti- | 
nople at least as well as any man in it, after hearing these | 
representations, adhered to his resolution, and landed in 
Alexandria on the 7th instant. 


The American news of the week is almost unintelligible. | 
The contest is proceeding all down the Mississippi, but it is | 
impossible at yet to ascertain whether the Federal Admiral | 
has arrived in the rear of Vicksburg, or has retreated defeated, | 
and that is the key of the Mississippi contest. The only | 
point apparently certain is that General Banks has not left | 
Baton Rouge to assist in the attack. The Northerners speak | 
very doubtfully of the chances of success at Charleston, and | 
rely chiefly on General Hooker. We are informed privately | 
that his army, though sternly weeded out, has been brought | 
up to more than 100,000 men; and there is a report that | 
General Lee has fallen back from the Rappahannock. | 
Rumours are also afloat of the probable surrender of Rich- | 
mond, but they must be without foundation. Gold is at only 
143, and Mr. Chase seems confident of obtainiug money from | 
Europe. 


On the other hand, the Confederates have once more entered 
Kentucky, and threatened Louisville, and the peace Demo- | 
crats have made a great demonstration in New York. Their 
resolutions mean obviously peace, and there are signs abroad 
that some members of the Administration are inclined for 
foreign war. The President, and a majority of his Cabinet, 
have refused to issue letters of marque, but the “ feeling” 
against England increases, and the Government is anxiously 

utting distant points like St. Francisco in a state of defence. 

he object is evidently to render attack on that harbour | 
impossible; but the enemy feared may be France, which has 
a squadron in the Pacific as well as England. The rocky 
islet in the port is being covered with batteries, and the 
Adjutant-General of the State has called for 10,000 militia, 
in addition to the small force of regulars always posted in | 
California. 

M. de Persigny has decided, it would appear, to oust every 
candidate at the elections who has ever given a vote opposed 
to the Emperor’s will. M. de Jouvenel, a strict Imperialist, 
who resisted the Montauban Cotation, is to be opposed, and 
M. de Claparide, for voting against a railway bill. So also will | 


be Count de Flavigny, Viscount de Grouchy, Colonel Doumel 
and even M. Millet, who, in 1840, offered to resign his post 
of Attorney-General in order to defend Louis Napoleon. The 
younger Orleanists and Republicans have determined to come 
forward, and though M. Guizot does not stand, his son does. 
M. de Montalembert will, it is believed, ask the suffrages of 
Toulouse; M. Baze, formerly Questor of the Legislative 
Assembly, will try the Lot-et-Garonne; and M. de Maleville, 
Minister of the Interior under the President, will stand as a 
Liberal in a district of the Tarn-et-Garonne. Electoral Com- 
mittees are forming everywhere, and the electors are trying to 
discover men who, while belonging to the Opposition, can 
still take the oath. It would seem that the Administration 
are more anxious to exclude clerical nominees and Orleanists 
than pure Republicans, but the severity shown to Imperialists 
annoys their own followers. 


The text of Earl Russell’s despatch to the British Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg on 2nd March has been published in 
France. This letter was sent as a circular to all British 
envoys. Init the Foreign Secretary announces the ‘“‘concern” 
with which Her Majesty’s Government views the insurrection 


'in Poland, the “lamentable effusion of blood,” and the pro- 


bable hatreds engendered between “the Russian Government 
and the Polish nation.” The Government, though anxious to 
be ‘most courteous,” is still impelled by its sense that treaties 
have been violated to recommend His Imperial Majesty, “whose 


| benevolent sentiments are universally recognized,” to put an 
| end to the struggle by an amnesty, and by restoring the “‘civil 
_ and political rights granted to Poland by the Emperor Alexander 


I., conformably to the stipulations of 1815.” ‘‘A National Diet 
and Parliament would probably content the Poles.” This is 
a plea, it will be perceived, for Congress-Poland only, and 
leaves the partition intact and unremedied. All the Powers 
who signed the treaties of 1815 are requested to forward 
‘analogous views ” to St. Petersburg. The despatch is rather 


/a weak affuir, being rather an appeal to the philanthropy 


than to the obligations of the Czar. 


A project has, we perceive, been revived, of making either 
a canal or a railway across the Isthmus of Kraa, in Siam, 
and so shortening the transit between India and the far East. 
The only objections to the plan are that the canal is impos- 
sible, water having an objection to run up hill, and the rail- 
way not worth its cost. Cargo in sailing vessels cannot be 
transhipped without frightful loss, and the saving to steamers 
would not be three days, while the maintenance of separate 
stations in a country like Siam would cost more than is saved 
by the gain in speed. Time enough to talk about crossing 
Kraa when the isthmus is English, and Siam civilized, and 
labour procurable, and the trade to be conveyed composed of 
articles a little more important to the weli-being of the world 
than balls of opium. 


The ‘‘cheap dinners,” so successful in Glasgow, are to be 
introduced into London; but there is an obstacle at the outset. 
Working men approve beer as a drink, and the promoters of 
working men’s clubs are inclined to prohibit beer. Conse- 
quently, the workman, after his dinner, must go to the ale- 
house, and when he comes away will find that his dinner has 
not been cheap at all. ‘The restriction seems in itself an 


/ absurd bit of prudery, unless the promoters are all teeto- 
| tallers. Beer in moderation is as much food as beef, and its 
sale equally unobjectionable ; but there is, we suspect, another 


reason. If a man sells beer he must take out a licence, if he 
takes out a licence he must sell to all who apply; and the 
eating-room might degenerate into an ordinary bar. 


The Zimes has at length made its confession of faith in the 
matter of the American war. President Davis might have 
dictated its terms. ‘‘So fur from regarding the cause of 
Secession as vile and infamous, we have freely extended our 
admiration to the unity, the constancy, the courage, and self- 
denial with which the affairs of the South are conducted. We 
refuse to identify the objects of the war of invasion and subju- 
gation carried on by the North with the emancipation of the 
Negro, and view, in the proposal to break the bonds of a race 
which they will not suffer to tread the same earth or breathe 
the same air with themselves, nothing but an attempt to 
remedy the inhumanity involved in the slavery of the blacks 
by the still more dreadful inhumanity of massacre and ex- 
termination.” Is it more dreadful? Which would the 
writer choose, slavery for life under the lash, or immediate 
execution ? 


er | 
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The Prussians, it would seem, are rather ashamed of Count | 
Eulenberg’s speech on extradition, and apologies are current 
at Berlin. The Minister, it is alleged, was obliged to make a 
flourish about the respect due to treaties, but in practice the 
‘eartel” is very laxly carried out. 


are ever surrendered. In other words, a Prussian Minister 
states that he must surrender traitors to Russia, that is, send 
them to execution, and the excuse for him is that he never 
does do what he has said he must. The apology is worthy 
alike of the speech and the transaction. 


The Times’ correspondent confirms the story of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s wish to be elected to the Academy. His Majesty 
mentioned it himself at the reception of M. Octave Feuillet, 
saying, ‘‘I have for some time past been trying to make 
myself worthy of you some day.” The Academicians present 
did not respond, but the Emperor is said to be serious. 
Should he ever be proposed, and not rejected, he would have 
cither to arrange some special form of admission, or to wait 
on every Academician at his own residence, state his claim, 
answer any question, and give any explanation required. 
How the Charivari would exult, if it dared, over such a scene 
between the Emperor and M. Villemain, the latter cross- 


examining on Mr. Kinglake’s fourteenth chapter, all the | 
> t=] ? 


acumen of the critic sharpened by all the hate of the politician. 
The Emperor seems to forget a fact prominent enough in his 
favourite studies. It was Julius Cesar who succeeded as an 
author, not Tiberius. 


Cotton, it is asserted, can be grown in Southern France. 
So can pines in England, but that does not prove that they 
will ever be food for the people. The point is the price of 
the cotton. It could be grown in Norway for that matter, if 
the manufacturer could pay a guinea a pound. 


A most singular case of murder has been tried this weck at 
the Central Criminal Court. W. Davey, a policeman, was on 
19th Jan. living with his wife in a house in Acton, of which 
they had been requested to take charge. At eight o’clock in the 
evening, Joseph Brooks, a neighbouring bricklayer, asked to 
see him, and as he came out to the door, it is alleged, 
shot him dead. Nobody saw him do it, the wife not 
having seen his face, and only heard his voice over the 
garden pale. She did not even recognize the voice. No motive 
was assigned beyond a story that Davey had suspected Brooks 
and his brother of stealing some timber, yet he was found 
guilty. He was proved to have redeemed a gun from pawn, 
to have gone out at the time of the murder, to have come 
back hot and fiushed, to have concealed the gun in his bed, 
and to have lied about it. The gun was found by the police, 
and though clean when redeemed it smelt of powder, and in 
the pockets of the accused were loose shot, exactly correspond- 
ing with those extracted from the victim’s body. This evi- 
dence seems irresistible, but the crime is still inexplicable. 
It must be added that the prisoner’s defence was that he had 
taken out the gun to sell, of which there was no proof 
whatever. 


The India Office has published a list of the salaries obtained 
by the competition candidates for the Indian Civil Service 
since 1855. In that year eighteen men were sent out, of 
whom one was in 1861 receiving 1,800/. a year, one 1,500/., 
four more over 1,000/., six 800/., and five 6002. That is not 
the most favourable way of stating the case, for the majority 
have only obtained the equivalent of 400/. a year in England. 
We must count the rupee for the shilling. It is when the 
civilian has passed his tenth year of service that his salary 
begins to grow large, that is, not till 1865. 
slightest evidence of official hostility towards the servants 
admitted by competition, and, if we are not mistaken, the most 
successful, and by many degrees the ablest among them, is 
the son of a coach-painter. 
ever, the Commissioners should publish also the list of deaths, 
and the number of white faces in the stations to which the 
candidates have been sent. 


open to the educated man with nothing, but an exceedingly 
bad one for every other class. 





We publish in another column an account of the Volunteer 
Review at Brighton, which appears to have been a success. 
The railway arrangements in particular were excellent, the 
civil traffic of Easter Monday going on unimpeded. It is 
calculated that were ordinary traffic suspended, 50,000 men 


The persons demanded | 
are usually very hard to find, and though the treaty covers | 
almost every offender, even private debtors, very few persous | 


There is not the | 


To make the account fair, how- | 


; The competitors would then see | 
the precise truth, which is, that India is the finest career now | 


could be forwarded to Brighton between 6 a.m. and hoon; but 
there is another arrangement still to be made. Suppose the 
force camped out for three days, how are they to be fed? Is 
the experiment of a volunteer commissariat not to be tried, 
and the force left dependent on that branch of the army which 
most frequently breaks down on service ? 

Every class dislikes its own tax, and on Thursday a depu- 
tation of omnibus-owners waited on Mr. Gladstone to pray 
for relicf from theirs. They pay a penny a mile for every 
mile travelled, and they complain that the country carriers, 
| who compete with them, always evade the tax, that the cheap 
| trains pay nothing, that the steamers are untaxed, and that 
the rate prohibits the starting of omnibuses. Preston, for 
instance, has only one, and that is kept by subscription. 
| They suggest a licence duty according to mileage, beginning 
with 5/. a year for vehicles running ten miles a day, which 
would involve a loss of 60,0007. a year to the revenue. Mr. 
Gladstone promised to study the subject, as the tax really 
| presses on the poor, who, for example, cannot obtain omnibus 
| accommodation to and from the trains. 


Another steamer has escaped from an English port to the 
| Confederate service. Some sailors engaged for the “Japan” 
|at Liverpool betrayed the secret, and the United States 
Consul at once telegraphed to Mr. Adams. Orders were sent 
| from London to stop the vessel, then lying at Greenock; but, 
| unfortunately, the United States Consul had forgotten to 
| mention her port. The orders were, therefore, sent to Liver- 
| pool, and the Virginia got away before the mistake could be 
rectified. The Government is, however, fairly awake at last. 
| The Alexandra, built in Toxteth Dock, has been seized, and 
| as the owners, in spite of the ‘ broad arrow” marked on her 
'masts, proceeded with her fittings, all persons were 
summarily ordered off till inquiry had been made. Mr. 
Laird, too, has been questioned as to two of his vessels, and 
has replied that they are building for the Emperor of China. 
| The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has resolved that the 
| Foreign Enlistment Act ought to be strengthened. It is 
| strong enough, if Government will only work it without such 
| a terrible fear of a verdict for damages. 
| 
| 


¢ 


Another of those horrible cases of death from sheer starva- 
tion. John Hayes, of Bethnal Green, was a cane-dyer, with 
|a wife and nine children. Latterly he could get nothing to 
| do, and sold crockery through the streets, but this also 
| brought little to supply eleven mouths. On Sunday week 
| Mrs. Hayes was confined, and the man, without food, or 
| the means of getting any, stretched himself by her side, and 
| died, starved. The surgeon who examined the corpse found 
| no trace of food in the stomach or intestines, and the man 
|must have been days without eating. He had been too 
| proud to receive from the parish; and on the inquest his 
| daughter, in the teeth of the surgeon’s evidence, declared 
there was no want of food in the house, in which there was 
|not a table or anything but some wretched bedding. We 
| suppose Hayes, on ethical principles, was a fool for not apply- 
|ing to the workhouse, but there is little fear for England 

while working men die slowly of starvation rather than take 
| alms. 


| Victor Hugo, poet, if not spokesman, of French Democrats, 
| has written a letter to the “ Democratic Circle,” or Club, of 
| Pisa, acknowledging that Italy ought to be free and united, 
| and that, in the present condition of Italy, ‘the Pope is as 
| much a foreign sovereign as the Kaiser.” The world moves. 
| In 1848 the French Democrats were a8 unfair to Italy as the 
| French Ultramontanes, and far more injurious. 


| The Funds are quiet, Consols being 92} 923 for transfer, and 
| 923 922 for the account. New Threes and Reduced Annuities 
are at 91914. Exchequer Bills 3s. to 1s. discount. Indian 5 per 
Cents., 1083 1094; ditto, Enfaced Paper, 54 per Cents., 114 


115. Greeks are 28} 283 and 283. Chilian 6 per Cents. are at 
1024. Mexican, 33} 333. Egyptian 7 per Cents., 102}. Turkish 
Old Bonds, 904 903; the Stock of last year, 603 603. Spanish 


Brazilian 44 
Dutch 4 per 
New 


Passives, 293 298. Venezuela 6 per Cents., 60} 61. 
per Cents., 93. Russian Old 5 per Cents., 954. 
Cent. Certificates, 100 1003. Sardinian 5 per Cents., 85. 
Grenada, 15. 














15th July. 

All payments on account of the “ Oventaxp Frrenxp or Ixp1,” and “ FRIEND oF 

Inpra,” due in England, are to be made to Mr. Joun BimRewt, 1, Wellington-street, 
Strand.—M. Townsenp, Proprietor. 
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> a om r be coldly but clearly just, and, short of a great concession or 
TOl ICS OF T HE DAY. a great injustice there can occur nothing, in our American re- 
Ray «pie lations which would consolidate the fractions of jarring opinion 
AFTER EASTER. into a strong reproof. So, also, with the Polish revolt, which 
HE vague expectation that after Easter home politics may | still engrosses Continental attention, and is considered by 
be more lively, is, we conceive, unfounded. Apart | diplomatists the vital question of the hour. Those who deny 
from accident, the rise of some wholly unexpected question, | that England has a strong feeling in fayour of the Poles mis- 
the death of some eminent individual, or an unintended | understand the tone of opinion, which is on this case almost as 
defeat of the Ministry on some point which Mr. Walpole had | unanimous, though not so deep as it was upon that of Italy. 
not perceived in time, there is nothing visible which promises But sympathy for Poland is so checked and counterbalanced 
gossip-mongers the smallest excitement, or politicians the | by distrust of France, and scorn of the Germans, and hatred of 
least satisfaction. There will be mere to do, of course, as} war, and dislike of ‘ ideas,” and the impression that English- 
there always is after Faster, for there will be the Budget to} men situated as the Polesnow are would win freedom without 
discuss, and Lord Palmerston has promised an explanation | worrying all their neighbours, that politicians as yet acquiesce 
about his Polish negotiations; and some American questions, | discontentedly in inertia. Ifthe Cabinet finds it possible to 
in spite of the unreasonable temper of the House, must} let the Emperor loose and set Poland free, the Cabinet will be 
receive a patient hearing. Sir George Grey, too, may possibly | supported. If, on the contrary, it yields to the permanent 
be whipped into a show of activity, and it is not very likely | dread which old statesmen feel for any course of which they 
the session will pass without one of those demi-theological | cannot perceive the issues, that hesitation will be accepted as 
debates which the House never ean avoid, and for which, | natural and pass, if not without criticism, at least without 
from its habitual reticenee, it is so unfit an arena. One| Parliamentary censure. Generous minds will sigh, and Ultra- 
might almost as well discuss inspiration at a Visitation dinner, | montanes will rave, but neither will accept the responsibility 
and expect the guests to state all that they believed on the | of coercing Government inte a line of action, of which Lord 
point. None of these questions, however, endanger the lull | Palmerston feels afraid, and Earl Russell doubts the advantage 
which, however unpleasant to editors and rising politicians, | to the Liberal cause. There may be, of course, a hundred move- 
and people who prefer principle to expediency, is, for the | ments on the Continent which may produce a passionate dis- 
moment, clearly in accord with the tone of the public! sonance of feeling, but as yet there is nothing abroad on 
mind. | which the Government seems at variance with any great mass 
The country dees not want anything, now that Easter has/| of Parliamentary opinion. , 
passed, any more than it did when Parliament reassembled,| Finally, the chance of a purely party contest, ofa desperate 
aud till it wants something there can be none of that external | struggle of Outs and Ins, directed to office and not to e mea- 
pressure which stimulates representatives into energy. The | sure, seems as far off as ever. The Liberals, growling audibly, 
middle class would like very much to use Mr. Gladstone’s sur- | still march under Lord Palmerston’s banner, and, at the worst, 
plus in reducing the income-tax to sixpence, but the Whigs are | only tell Mr. Brand not to rely too implicitly on their votes. 
aware that without Mr. Gladstone they would have no hold | They command, when the Irish are not ia ill humour, and Mr. 
on the Manchester school, and the Tories are fettered by | Cobden not furious with the Premicr, a working half ef the 
pledges and Mr. Disraeli’s ‘ views.’ That gentleman, who!) House; and when those contingencies oceur, which hap- 
comprehends everything except the Englishmen he aspires to} pens at least once a month, there is the reserve guard 
govern, isalways fancying that he may succeed in reconciling} at hand. There are at least forty Tories who prefer 
the masses to some sort ot Tory regime, and is always offering Lord Palmerston for the present to any conceivable Premier, 
something which his natural supporters view with profound and forty more who will not owe power to men who seek 
distrust. He fails, of course, except with the few men who only to guarantee Rome, or men who will be everlastingly 
will accept political alms as readily as political earnings, and | urging economic reductions. They have for all practical 
friling, loses the chance of employing the strength really at his | purposes a leader in Mr. Walpole, and the instant the danger 
disposal. He cannot assail the’ income-tax when he wanted | secms near, Mr. Walpole descends like some Homeric deity 
himself to relieve the breakfast-table; and his second and) and bears off the wounded chief amidst a storm of applause. 
better weapon, the necessity of defending the Treasury, is| There is no chance that this section will relax its watchful- 
never one which frightens the House of Commons. When a ness, or consent to allow its favourite to be driven defeated 
Government proposes reductions, the Opposition may talk for | from the field. They honestly think that at home the 
ever about the danger of depleting the revenue, and their words | Premier is as Conservative as they can desire, and abroad, very 
will at the best be only repaid in those Parliamentary | much more trustworthy than any Conservative they are likely 
“ greenbacks,” the cheers which do not mean votes. Lanca- | to get, and so thinking, they vote with a steadiness Liberals 
shire distress, we trust and believe, will not become a party admire without imitation. They cannot be coaxed, for to 
question at all, for even though Liberals should be a little | coax them Mr. Disracli must give up the alliances which alone 
more inclined to delay, and Tories to schemes of immediate make the reserve guard needful, and they cannot be coerced, 
emigration, the bulk of our public men are certain on such a for behind them stand half the territorial lords and the inealcul- 
point to consider only the permanent welfare of the State, and | able clerical strength. The former will notenduretocrouchat the 
landowners and millowners are for once united by the bond | feet of Napoleon, the latter will not give up the hope of driving 
of a common interest. The Ministerial scheme is sure to be | the Pope from Rome. No reconciliation on those points is pos- 
moderate, if not fecble, and it is fecble measures, #.e., measures | sible, and Mr. Disraeli, in bribing the Economists and Ultra- 
which give the county time, and make no concession to the | montanes, has only sacrificed the affection of his own bravest 
demand for spasmodic energy, which will best content all but troops. His blunders in tactique have of late been atrocious— 
the few on the one side who would sacrifice Lancashire if| so gross as to raise a doubt whether the man who calls the 
only they might be rid of Manchester, and the few on | Church to his side, yet guarantees the Pope ; demands a Con- 
the other who would feed the operatives for ever out of State | servative policy, yet promises to obey Napoleon—cun be a 
funds, rather than endanger the fuintest chance of a revival in| great party strategist at all. Till he has resumed in action 
their trade. Lord Palmerston will most certainly not commit the leadership of which he cannot be deprived in theory, a 
himself to any theological question, his friends will contrive | hearty party conflict, waged with an eye to victory, and not 
to gild the coming educational pill in some endurable manner ; | to an orderly retreat, seems to be all but intpossible ; and 
and for the rest, the Tories in England want nothing, aud that | without great questions or party conflicts a Purliamentary 
is preciscly what Lord Palmerston so cheerily professes to | session seems to the politician dull. Whether that dullness, 
give. Out of England everybody wants a great deal, but then the offspring of content, is as injurious to the nation as to 
no two men are agrecd as to the lengths they are willing to newspapers, may be questioned; but the prosperity pro- 
go, or to combine in securing some possible instalment of duced by the steadiness of the current of affairs is, perhaps, 
good. <A very large party in England would approve | not greater than the prosperity which results from the intel- 
the recognition of the South, and another large party desire lectual activity stimulated by occasional shocks. Slecp is 
that tue Southern fleet should be seized, but neither are pre- only invigorating when it is not too long. 
pared, or, indeed, able to curry their desives into action, and the 
result is a passive approval of all that Ministers do. If they : aa =. ’ = om 
demand the cme of the Peterhoff the anti-Yankee feel- THE MEETING OF LANCASHIRE GUARDIANS. 
ing is gratified; if they seize the gunboat Alexandra, Southern r may be doubted whether England yet realizes the full 
friends mutter discontentedly that after all public decency extent of this Lancashire difficulty. The gencral trade 











must be respected. Lord Palmerston is certain in any case of the country is so prosperous, the revenue comes in so easily, 
to maintain the national honour with even too high a_ bread is so cheap and work in the South so plentiful, that the 
hand, Earl Russell is equally certain on American claims to, public can hardly believe that one county may be on the 
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verge of permanent ruin. The distress must be exaggerated, 
and men secretly believe that affairs will right themselves 
without much help, either from Providence or from states- 
men. Yet, if we may believe the statements which reach us from 
Manchester, we are as yet only on the threshold of trouble. 
On Tuesday, a meeting was held at Manchester, in the 
Mayor's Parlour, attended by representatives from all the 
Boards of Guardians affected by the famine. The object was 
to devise measures for the relief of distress, and twenty-four 
unions of the cotton country were represented. The proceed- 
ings were conversational, the object being not to create a 
sensation, but to discuss, and the speeches were almost con- 
fined to the briefest statement of facts. The speakers, 
almost without exception, expressed the gloomiest appre- 
hensions. ‘The distress, so far from decreasing, was becoming 


more severe, and threatened soon to exhaust the property of 


the county. Its extent had been concealed by two causes,— 
the consumption of work:nen’s savings and the charitable 
collections, but by the middle of June both those resources 
would be at an end. Nobody knew what had been speut 
under the first head, or what might be the necessity when the 
class which had kept itself aloft by the expenditure of its 
means came crashing down into the gulf. 
operatives, the little traders, the smaller manufacturers, were 
sinking into the position of paupers, and as they sank they at 


once inereased the pressure and diminished the primary | 


sources of relief. In Rochdale, said the Mayor, the expendi- 
ture on relief had, for the last six months, been equal to 12s. 
in the pound, the whole of which must, after June, be borne 
by the rates. As relief dies away, ever new classes are added 
to the pauperism of the town, and he believed the rates, even 
if the Union continued a solvent one, would shortly be 20s. in 
the pound. In Stockport, said the Chairman of the Local 
Board of Guardians, out of 8,200 assessments 6,000 were un- 
productive, and the collections on the remainder had reached 
only 65 per cent. of the dues. He believed next year only 
50 per cent. would be collected, so that the whole burden 
must be borne by half the ratepayers. That barden was 
a rate of 5s. in the pound, aided by another of 9s. from the 
Committee, and if this were thrown on the solvent half of 
the ratepayers, the total would be a rate equal in its pressure 
to 25s. in the pound, higher, that is, than an Irish famine rate. 
Mr. Piatt, of Oldham, announced that of 13,000 ratepayers, 
6,180 had this year been excused from inability, the rates had 
increased to 8s., the Committees had expendel nearly as much, 
and if both claims were to be thrown upon the Guardians, the 
rate would be 16s., and the bulk of the ratepayers added to 
the list of rate-receivers. This statement was the more 
remarkable, because Mr. Platt was almost the only man present 
who took a sanguine view of the crisis, and hoped that it 
would be over in “‘ one more year,” and work more abundant 
than it had ever been. 
of the parlour. Nobody rose to describe a union in a better 
position, or to suggest palliatives, or to point out resources 
still unimpaired. ‘The gloomy view was received with uni- 
versal assent, and in some quarters the savage irritation 
which is ouly succeeded by despair was most unplea:antly 
manifest. The Government and Parliament were alike 
denounced as imbecile, and as treating Lancashire, like 
America, with “cold neutrality.” 

Neither irritation nor despondency could, however, over- 
come the practical sense of Lancashire men. After a long 
discussion which might have been reported more fully with 
advantage, the meeting embodied the general opinion in 
resolutions well worth attention. They would, in the first 
place, collect the most minute information, so that every 
fact bearing upon the subject should be laid before Parlia- 
ment, when Mr. Villiers next introduced the subject. Acting 


through the Poor-law machinery, they resolved to collect | 


evidence as to the extent of distress, the amount of ex- 
emptions, the claims for reduction, the number of remissions, 
the pressure of the distress on the collieries, and, in short, all 


facts essential toa full understanding of the weight to be, 


laid upon property. The grants of the Committees are to be 
added, and the local subscriptions, so that the tables may 
indicate not only existing pressure, but also what that pressure 


will be when charity has reached its limit. And then the | 


meeting turned to the remedy, and after some not very 
wise remarks on the necessity for a national grant, they 
arrived at an apparently unanimous conclusion. They 


did not want emigration, which would relieve the county | 


only of the very best of the hands, but proposed a 
loan from the State at three per cent. per annum on 
the security of the rates, repayable within twenty years. 
They added that rates in aid should not be confined to their 





The saving | 


There were no breaks in the gloom | 


|**Jimited area of Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire.” 
These are their recommendations, and it is upon these we may 
suppose that the Parliamentary conflict will rage. 

We can support only one of the two. There is some ex- 

aggeration, of course, in a picture painted exclusively by 
Guardians whose minds are fretted by watching the incessant 
rise of the rates. ‘he man who watches the flow too care- 
fully can searcely believe there will ever come an ebb. The 
tedium conquers his judgment. Allowing, however, all that 
we may for a quasé professional gloom, the facts revealed are 
still sufficient to startle politicians out of the serenity produced 
by the return of the general revenue. A rate of 20s. in the 
pound, means in the very best case—thatof the owner of realized 
property, who is only paying on his house—an income-tax of 
two sbillings in the pound. One man with another, the well- 
off classes do not pay less than a tenth of their incomes for 
rent, and this demand is another tithe. ‘To all other classes 
it means swift and certain ruin—no energy, for example, could 
enable a farmer to bear a doubled rent—and in the easiest 
class it will, if long continued, produce sudden and large 
transfer of capital to districts less oppressed. That transfer 
is ruin, and it is therefore absolutely essential to relieve 
the rates during the crisis by a system of loans. ‘hese 
‘loans had, we concede, better be lent by the State, which can 
borrow cheaply, can lend weck by week, so as to keep the 
loan down to the smallest figure, and prevent the extravagance 
sure to accompany unusual balances, and can afford to fix a 
detinite time for repayment. The people must be fed, even if 
emigration is resolved on, and without a loan we shall have 
the unendurable calamity of a high rate of mortality caused 
by simpie want. The only dedateable point is the rate 
above which loans should granted on application, 
and Lancashire must prepare to see this fixed at the highest 
figure which can be imposed without the certainty of 
banishing a large portion of her moveable wealth. If the 
Guardians’ statements are true, there is no other remedy possible 
within local bounds. Even the, desperate expedient of 
making the rate for three counties chargeabie for three years 
‘upon all property without discrimination would fail us, for 
a separate income-tax such as that would be would send 
capital flying to towns in which it was not exposed to so 
‘tremendous a penalty for existence. The loan must come, 
and, if it comes, common sense teaches us to raise it as cheaply 
as may be. The solitary valid objection that the State is a 
| creditor who can be bu!liced—that private capitalists are sure 
to be paid, but the Exchequer may be outvoted—is, after ail, 
not sound. Lancashire does not govern England, and the 
representatives of the landed iuterest, with their instinctive 
jealousy of the great manufacturing hive, are quite certain 
to see that its ebligations are exacted to the uttermost 
farthing. 

But beyond this we are unable to go. The proposal to ex- 
tend the rates beyond the area of the three counties is a pro- 
posal to abolish the Poor Law, to make a national grant before 
we know that local means are exhausted. Parliament will 
have no answer to any trade crippled by a sudden calamity 
if it yields to a trade of such high political influence. What 
is it to say to Coventry, when women cease to wear ribbons ; 
or to Norwich, should people imagine that grief can be felt 

| without dressing in spoilt silk; or to any port, should its 
river begin suddenly to silt up? The example of Ire- 
land is no justification. Statesmen must always yield 
'any save moral principles to facts, and Ireland could not 
have fed its poor had its property all been pledged. Lanca- 
shire, for aught she as yet knows, can. Parliament, too, felt, 
and justly, that in the Irish case it had a special responsi- 
bility ; that the famine, though sent by God, had been 
aggravated by man; that the deep poverty which disabled 
Ireland from bearing the loss of a wretched root, was 
but the culminating result of centuries of evil mis- 
/government, and twenty years of mistaken effort to re- 
medy their effect. Lancashire has not been misgoverned. 
On all questions of economy, of taxation, of commerce, of all 
that makes men rich, Lancashire has governed us, and with 
her rent-roll quadrupled, and her wealth multiplied tenfold by 
her industry, and by the freedom of the seas secured by general 
taxation, she must put her shoulder stoutly to the new burden. 
If she faints, then will be the time to ask fora national grant. 
If, in the mysterious providence of God, her prosperity is 
| really at an end, her trade not to revive, her wealth to be 
slowly drained off to new and deeper reservoirs, her popula- 
tion to float away into the colonies, Ulster, and Yorkshire, 
| then it may be necessary to tax England in order to relieve a 
county. Meanwhile, the just proposal is nota national grant, 
but a Parliamentary weekly loan. 
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France is strange. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 
T is difficult to imagine a spectacle more curious or more | 
instructive than that now presented in France. The 
elections have been fixed for the first week in June, and the 
word has passed through the bureaus to prepare for the com- 
ing fray. The great personages who surround the Emperor 
have resolved to pack a Parliament in a style never attempted 
in a constitutional country, and only once tried in France. 
Absolute masters of the country, obeyed by the army and 
adulated by the press, they still shrink from the slightest 
breath of criticism like invalids from fresh air, and in spite of | 
the Emperor’s specch to the exhibitors, of the often repeated 
promises of freedom, and of the real wish of Louis Napoleon to 
ascertain his subjects’ ideas, they have determined not merely 
to defeat their opponents but to extinguish them, to prove not 
only that the malcontents are in a minority, but that they do not 
exist at all. The worst days of Walpole are to be outdone, for 
he only wanted a majority, while M. de Persigny wants 
silence. If he succeeds France will, for a year or two, be 
concentred in the Imperial cirele, and the Emperor may, at 
his pleasure, order expeditions or propose “laws of public 
safety,” which will not only be accepted—that they are now— | 
but which will appear to be in accord with the unanimous | 
wish of France. The manceuvres just commenced are, there- 
fore, watched with an eagerness which Englishmen in times 
of the highest excitement cannot be made to feel. 


Here we await, sometimes with interest, sometimes list- | 
lessly, the result of a Parliamentary election, but we never 
become a prey to an all-absorbing anxiety. Politicians of 
every grade are curious to know whether the Tories will carry 
it over the Whigs, or speculate on the probable increase or 
curtailment of our small but compact phalanx of Radicals. 
The constitution, however, and the existence of Parliament 
are for ever out of the question; the liberties of the subject 
and the fate of the nation are happily founded on a stronger 


basis than the possible majority to be obtained by a retrograde 


party. Zhere, whilst the most subservient Chamber which any 
Emperor can wish for is dragging its slow length along and 
“dying in humility,”’ as German deputies express it, the only 


important question debated is, whether Napoleon will ever 
consent to accept a more liberal corps légis/atif, should such a 


one be elected by some lucky chance, or whether he is already 
tired of an opposition of five members, and wants a senate of 
mutes~—an apparently unanimous House. The latter alter- | 
native appears to be the more probable, since even the most 
fervent Imperialists among the present deputies are rejected 


as Government candidates, if they have the misfortune to differ 
either with the speaking or the acting ministers on some 
knotty points, like the Montauban dotation, the Catholic 
question, the Mexican expedition, or the financial policy. 
The ruling set intend to frighten refractory representatives of 
every shade, and to teach ambitious Frenchmen that if they 
wish to be taken to the bosom of the administration, they | 


must lie there still, well fed, and fast asleep, without so | 


much as stirring or giving the smallest trouble to the soft- 
skinned being that nurses them with such tender care. They 
have enormous powers for their object, and will, it is be- | 
lieved, use them with an unscrupulousness which even in| occupied at Constantinople by Sir Stratford Canning. 
| “Great Elchee,” as he delights to call him, governed Turkey 


The second empire possesses for packing a parliament | 
resources of which constitutional countries have never dreamt, | 
even in their days of gristle. The Government is well 


St. Pancras and part of Hertfordshire, a third by St. John’s 
Wood and the Barnets, and the fourth by the remainder of 
the borough and the county, and we have, on a much smaller 
seale, indeed, what is dune in every French province. Even 
the administrative divisions and subdivisions are not respected, 
and generally one-half of one arrondissement votes with one- 
third of another, and one-fifth of the third one. Any common 
action, or any common understanding, are altogether out of 
the question. 

And this is the more the ease, as there is neither freedom of 
the press, nor freedom of association, nor freedom of speech, 
nor freedom of meeting together. No independent candidate 
is allowed to explain his ideas to his electors, the great 
majority of whom have no earthly means of becoming person- 
ally acquainted with him. Indeed, he is lucky if he finds a 
printer who dares to print his circulars and bulletins de vote, 
for printers have licences which may be revoked at will. An 
election in France is a great struggle of a single, unprotected 
citizen against the whole administration standing up against 
him, armed cap-d-pie. Many a stout heart feels inclined to 
grow faint, and renounces at once such hopeless resistance. 
Then the boldest men, those who hold firm to political con- 
victions, are kept aloof by the oath of allegiance imposed on 
every candidate, and which their conscience forbids them to 
swear to the coup d'état government. Sophists may pretend 
that no faith is due to perjurers; M. Guizot may feel his 


conscience cleared by the absolution of a majority of electors ; 
‘highminded characters, endowed with self respect, will still 


revere the religion du serment, and shrink from giving, by their 
example, a fresh stimulus to political immorality, which is 
already rife enough, God knows! 

Nevertheless, aud in spite of all these drawbacks, the Oppo- 
sition believe that life is reawaking in France. Every 
department prepares for the strife, and puts some independent 
candidate forward, generally chosen among the men who have 
already played a conspicuous part in former national assem- 
blies. There will, it is believed, be scarcely an unopposed 
election, and this unexpected agitation is a gain in itself, how- 
ever problematical success may be. The Liberal electors are 
by no means indulging in delusions, but they are bent on 
raising again the flag of freedom. The result will be 
slight enough, we apprehend; but still it is not to 
be despised. ‘Ten Republicans instead of five, and perhaps 
ten or fifteen Orleanists; nobedy expects to obtain a 
larger number of independent deputies, but they may suffice, 
particularly if they include some experienced debaters to 
leaven the public mind. The five Democrats who sit now in 
the Corps Legislatif have, toa certain amount, made up for 
the fetters of the press, and if any initiative is denied to the 
Chamber, they are, at least, at liberty to criticize. Anything 
will be better than that awful silence which hangs gloomily 
over France, broken only by the utterances of a man who is 
frank only after his spring 1s made. 





“THE GREAT ELCHEE.” 
ERHAPS the most striking chapter in Mr. Kinglake’s 
book is that which contains his account of the position 


The 


without the trouble of arranging details or the responsibility 
for occasional failures. It is a brilliant po-ition brilliantly 
described, and many an unlucky attaché, sighing away his 


provided with agents, and enlists in the electoral army not | time between dreary pro formdé papers and the drearier gossip 
only the préfets, sous-préfets, and maires, but also the justices of | which circulates around minor Courts, must, as he read the 
the peace, the tax-coilectors, the schoolmasters, and all other | chapter, have felt his strength reinvigorated by the thought 
holders of functions revocable at will. Just now the préfets| that he also might occupy a place so dignified and serene. 
are making their tournée de révision, when the conscripts who Most Englishmen, too, have reflected with pleasure on the 
have drawn unlucky lots are examined and enlisted in the | enormous power which enables a British Ambassador, with- 
army, and they take good advantage of the opportunity. | out even the control of a fleet, to dictate a policy to a sove- 
Gendarmes, policemen, gardes-champétres, foresters, and) reign with thirty millions of subjects, the acknowledged 
keepers, the perpetual terror of the rustics, are the vanguard | religious head of the second most powerful creed. They are 
of the voting troops. Never did politician at bay imagine a | justified in the emotion, provided only they will not forget 
more elastic or supple instrument than the circonscriptions | the responsibility this extravagant power involves. They felt 
electorales. The constitution which sprang from the cowp| it, or said they felt it, in Oude; and to observant eyes the 
d'état providing that so many thousand inhabitants were | difference between the attitude of the English in Lucknow 
entitled to elect a deputy, each department was divided into | and of the English in Constantinople is daily becoming less. 
pretty equal districts, according to the fancy or the cunning | Let any impartial man read the remarkable letter published 
of the préfet. At almost every fresh election these cireum-| in the Times of Thursday on the Sultan’s visit to Egypt, and 
scriptions are altered, and generally the agents of the central say if its tone is not that of an Anglo-Indian com- 
administration contrive to put together localities which have | plaining that some native Prince will not obey his 
neither interest nor intercourse in common. Let us suppose, Resident. It is a formal indictment of the Sultan 
for instance, the two members for Marylebone, together with | for declining to consider himself a State prisoner at the bid 
the two knights of the shire for Middlesex, were to be chosen | ding of Sir Henry Bulwer. Abdul Aziz, it seems, is an active 


in such a manner that one would be elected by Paddington | man, a Sultan of the old type, fond of show and the army, 
and the villages around Edmonton and Enfield, a second by | jealous of power, and disposed to see things with his own 
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somewhat menacing eyes. Consequently, he determined to 
visit Egypt, a province in which—what with the Suez Canal, 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, a hereditary Pasha, and 
a growing revenue—his sovereignty seems to have been of 
late somewhat dwindling away. He goes, of course, as 
Sovereign, and Sovereign according to Turkish ideas, with 
guards and ships, and retinue of seraglio, and princes, and five 
hundred different households, all transported at his expense ; 
in short, it is what we style in Europe a royal progress. 
Instantly Constantinople is in a flutter. The Sultan leave 
the capital, and no Congress first held to settle the number of 
jewels he istowear! The world is atanend. The English 
‘Ambassador talks ominously, and finally represents to the 
Sultan that he has forgotten many reasons of state, and must 
remain at home. The progress will be expensive. The 
Pasha will not wish to see him. The fleet will be 
put to trouble. The ministers will be out of the 
way. His Majesty’s Christian subjects will seize the 
opportunity to shake off the yoke, and perhaps to seize 
Constantinople. The French Ambassador, of course, has his 
plea on the other side; all the Embassies are agitated; the 
medley of half-breeds who cluster round them and think 
themselves diplomatists because, like couriers, they can talk 
bad grammar in half a dozen tongues, declare with visible 
pleasure that a ‘‘crisis” is at hand. Meanwhile, the Sultan, 
who happens to think that as he is not yet a state prisoner 
he may visit his own dominions without English permission, 


courteously thanks the Great Elchee, and bowing, goes his | ) 
| purely obstructive power? The one argument for the annexa- 


own way. So woulda King of Onde, or Nizam of Hydrabad. 


| of Paramount Power, that every act or omission of the Sultan 


affects Great Britain as directly as any one of his provinces. 
She guarantees him against the external world, and, there- 
fore, Sir H. Bulwer must “advise” on the reply to a 
Russian despatch, a Persian menace, or a Tripolitan complaint. 
She lends him supplies, and, therefore, the Ambassador 
must scrutinize the sums absorbed by the Ordnance and 
the presents to dancing girls. She protects the Ottoman 
caste against the hostile majority of the people, and, there- 
fore, her envoy must tell the Sultan that if he is absent, his 
loving subjects may take the opportunity to upset his 
throne. She is, in fact, the governing power, and, there- 
fore, her representative sees no incongruity when he 
censures the first ‘Turkish official for being absent without 
leave. The apparent audacity of the interference is explicable 
enough ; but then is the explanation such as the people of 
England approve? Are they prepared to undertake the 
responsibility of reorganizing Turkish finance, prohibiting 


| Turkish revolts, sanctioning Turkish reforms, nominating 


Turkish ministers, and compelling the Turkish Sultan to a 
strictly marked groove of personal action? If they prohibit 
his visits, will they supply his place? If they restrict his 
expenses, will they guarantee his finance? If they arm him 
against revolt, will they see that the oppression which pro- 
duces revolt becomes a thing of the past? And if they will 
do none of these things, then, in the name of common 


| morality, of that first principle of statecraft which we call 


Even in the Indian States which are bound to obedience by | 


formal treaty, the Resident would scarcely presume to 
limit the Sovereign’s right of visiting his own people. His 


political independence might be arraigned, but so long as he | 


was left nominally head of the State, the British representative 
would not fail to acknowledge his personal freedom from con- 
trol. In Constantinople, it would appear, we do not think it 
necessary to adhere even to this distinction, and Sir Henry 
Bulwer rebukes the Suitan all over Europe because he wishes 
to go on a journey. 
ing the Queen at a formal audience that he disapproved alto- 
gether of her projected visit to Gotha! 

It is no slight addition to the annoyance with which most 
Englishmen will hear of such a scene that the Sultan is pro- 
bably in the right. It is the misfortune of Turkey that the 
one official whom no subject can bribe, or coerce, or resist, 
sees so little of his dominions. For years he has been a 
prisoner in Constantinople, and the distant Pashas have been 
exempted from the control of the only reporter they cannot 
deceive or corrupt. Asiaties reverence power only when 
power is visible, and a Sultan who rode through Turkey 
as his predecessors did, hearing complaints, 
abuses, and breaking through those meshes of custom and 
law and oppression which the Pashas so carefully weave, 
would be worth a ream of hattischerifs, which no one is at 
the pains to enforce. If in this ninetcenth century he 
dared, like Amurath the Second, travel for the pur- 
pose of punishing delinquencies, and mark every step of 
his progress by the fall of an official head, he would, 
of course, disgust Europe, but he would also reinvigorate 
Turkey. The sword is the only sceptre these Mussulman 
governors fear, and the Sultan the only man who can be 
trusted to wield it with the distinct purpose of making the 
empire strong. But the progress, it is said, is expensive, and 


Imagine Musurus Bey officially inform- | 


redressing | 


oppressive to the visited, interrupts business, and takes | 


the Sultan away from the centre of power. Is it for those 


reasons that we exult in a similar progress made by a similar | 


personage within our own dominions? 
moment traversing Upper India in a state unseen, even there, 
since the departure of Marquis Wellesley, the “‘ English Sul- 
tan.” He has no particular reason for going, his journey will 


Lord Elgin is at this | 


cost the State 50,000/., and the people double that sum; his | 


receptions are precisely the “‘ pageants’’ for which Abdul Aziz is | 


denounced, and yet the progress is justly accepted as a states- 
manlike proceeding. It brings Government, law, and order 


before the people in the concrete form which alone they can | 


understand, and the expenditure produces a return as sensible 
as that upon regiments or upon courts of law. Yet when the 
Sultan, who understands Orientals at least as well as Lord 
Elgin, adopts exactly the same policy, he is told by a guest 
who on such a subject has no locus standi, that he is bound to 
temain at home! 

The truth is, there is a defence for Sir Henry Bulwer, and 
therein lies the danger of the position. His right to interfere 


justice, why do they suffer their Ambassador to exercise such 


tion of Oude was, that oppression was protected by our 
bayonets from the natural check of revolt. Is it to be 
employed one day in Stamboul ? 





OVERDONE NEUTRALITY. 

T is not, perhaps, strange—however much at first sight it 
may seem so—that the sympathies of an aristocracy 
should be with the Confederate States in the struggle which 
now divides the American republic. We are so accustomed 
nowadays to hear liberal measures advocated by aristocratic 
lips, that we are apt to forget that this policy by no means 
implies the repudiation of aristocratic principles of govern- 
ment. But just as the most despotic ruler in Europe has his 
Assembly elected by universal suffrage, and rests his power 
on the will of the people, so the upper classes of this country 
still regard themselves as a ruling caste. Power is still’ in 
their eyes the appanage of their own class; liberal measures 
are but the means by which that power is most readily ac- 
quired and preserved. But from the notion that there is a 
class of society entitled to govern all other classes, the transi- 
tion is not difficult to the notion that there is a race of man- 
kind entitled to enslave all other races. They are not—in 
intention, at least—arbitrary or unjust. They desire to give 
to their inferiors good government in return tor submission, 
And so, also, they sincerely desire that slave families may be 
inseparable, well fed, and taught the rudiments of religion. 
They are shocked and indignant when they hear of cruelty 
and tyranny in the masters of slaves, but they are not shocked 
at slavery itself. Thus the “ peculiar institution” of the 
South has not prevented them from sympathizing with its 
upholders, from sympathizing with the party which is governed 
by a territorial aristocracy, and whose public utterances, at 
least, are marked by the reserve and moderation which are 

characteristic of educated men. 

These ideas, however—which the high aristocracy is too 
prudent to propound with the same noisy ostentation which 
marks the class just beneath it—those who are hanging on its 
skirts and competing for its notice—are very far from being 
shared by the middie classes of the country. These last are 
apathetic, and little accustomed to concern themselves with 
matters of no domestic interest, but they read the newspapers, 
and there are signs that the debate in the House of Commons 
respecting the Alabama has made them bestir themselves, and 
assert their opinion in a way no Government calling itself 
Liberal can venture to neglect. It was not enough that the 
Solicitor-General should have arrogantly justified that for 
which Lord Russell did but deny our responsibility with 
decent expressions of regret ; but encouraged by the temper of 


| the House, Mr. Laird must needs close the debate by an out- 


rage upon common decorum, and openly avow that he had 
broken the law amid the cheers of the Legislature of England. 


| This was really a little too much, and has provoked a resist- 


is derived from the fact that England has so interwoven her | 


interests with those of Turkey, so completely plays the part 


ance which those whom the Liverpool papers call “ gentle- 
men of Southern proclivities’’ may hereafter wish they had 
allowed to sleep. Already Lord Russell has thought it 


| expedient to vindicate the law somewhat more promptly than 
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he did last summer, and the Alexandra, a gunboat, building | to be guided by what they conscientiously believe to be the 
for the Confederates, has been seized in the Toxteth dock, ‘‘a laws of honour and morality; but who is to determine what 
quiet, out-of-the-way place” in the Mersey, where she was they are for a whole people? The law of nations is not very 
lying. Only let the Liberal constituencies show sigus of weil settled; but it is a little more certain than the lofty 
restiveness, and the Government will be quick enough to dis- principles which Mr. Smith would substitute for it. For 
play a quite unlooked-for vigour. While, in the meantime, | ourselves in this matter, we prefer the humbler rule of conduct. 
Mr. Laird and his friends can meditate the great truth that With the Regius Professor of History, however, it is alw ays 
people will bear injuries more patiently than insults, and that | possible to argue ; but what is to be said of the proposals of 
their sensitiveness often denics to a culprit’s insolence that Professor Newman? He recommends every constituency to 
impunity which their apathy had conceded to his fault. elect no representative who will not pledge himself to com- 
At the same time it must be confessed that this indole nt peusate the American shipowners for their losses , aud that 
temper, once aroused, is very apt to rush into violent cx- Government should indemnify itself by bringing an action 
tremes, and to exhibit an extravagance which, by provoking , against the Messrs. Laird—nay, he even weut the length of 
reaction, is injurious to the cause itself. Already this fecling asserting that if the United States should be exasperated into 
has manifestcd itself at a large and enthusiastic meeting which commencing what we must call an unjust war, there would 
has been held at Manchester, and singularly enough mazni- be in every town in England men praying that their country- 
fested itself precisely in the quarter where it would not, by men might be defeated. Is comment on such extrayegance 
ordinary observers, have been expected. The traders and pro- necessary? Why, if the war were as just on the part 
fessional men spoke with spirit and resolution, but still with of the United States as Mr. Newman would have us 
moderation. Whether the equipment of vessels of war were believe, it would not be possible for Englishmen in 
or were not a breach of international law, no one, they said, general to attain to this cosmopolitan impe arti: ity. A man 
could deny that it was a breach of British law,—no one could who sees his son accused of a crime of which he knows him 
deny that an Act of Parliament declared it to be a misde- to be guilty ought not to assert his innocence, but nature 
meanour, and they wanted to sce the laws enforced. When itself will not suffer the futher to wish for his conviction. 
an ordinary misdemeanour is committed, the police authori- | Men are not called on to stifle the instinctive feclings of the 
ties at once set to work to find out the culprit. In the case | heart, and to most of us the love of country is as instinctive as 
of the Alabama no effort is made to obtain evidence, but the | the love of offspring. 
Government calmly remarks that any one can look fur evidence | We have called attention to this mecting because it is 
who likes, and that they will prosecute only when they are ; impossible not to respect the authority of the speakers, and 
supplied with it. This, in the eyes of the Manchester men—_ because we cannot in silence see a cause which we have from 
they who, of all others, suffer from the continuance of the the first consistently advocated endangered by indiscretion 
war—this is the gravamen of the charge against the Govern- | such as this. It is a good cause, and if handled by its sup- 
ment. ‘ Was that the way,” asked one speaker, ‘in which porters with ordinary prudence must, we are convinced, obtain 
the criminal law of the country in ordinary cases was ad- | that support from the public which it deserves. But the 
ministered? Let it never be forgotten that a breach of the more anxious we are to see political questions dealt with in a 
Foreign Englistment Act was as much a crime as that which | philosophical spirit by cultivated minds, the more respect we 
was punished by the executive power of the State. Ifa man have for the two distinguished men on whose speeches we 
broke the law in minor matters, did the Government in its have commented, and the more we desire to sce this nation 
executive capacity wait till somebody brought to them the | faithfully observing its neutrality—the more imperative 
evidence which was necessary to obtain a conviction? What | becomes the duty to raise a voice of warning against language 
were the blue-coated gentlemen now walking the streets for? which will alienate the very people whom those who use it. 
Were they to obtain evidence in order to secure the conviction most desire to conciliate. 
of crime, or were they simply to w ait there for the informa- | ' . pacha CORRENTE 
tiog upon which they were to act? Every man’s common | MR. GLADSTONE’S NEW BILL. 
sense must tell him that if it were the duty of Government to |* is the fashion to decry Mr. Gladstone as an over specu- 
punish crime, it was equally the duty of Government to lative intellect, but his tendency to perceive many courses 
detect crime.” Language such as this is appropriate enough is not more remarkable than his genuine administrative 
to the occasion. It is the language of men who feel strongly power. He may not have creative genius, though that is far 
on the subject, and mean to do what they can to give prac- | from established, but he certainly has its best suceedancum, 
tical effect to their opinions; but it makes no enemies, and | the power of applying tried principles upon « scale so com- 
exasperates no opponents, for the feeling of respect for the | prehensive as to give them all the utility of strictly original 
law, and the wish to see it obeyed, are sentiments which may | ideas. Granting his dangerous premiss that the relief of the 
or not be applicable to the facts of this particular case, but | people is more important than the security of the Treasury, 
which in the abstract, at least, every Englishman shares. | his commercial finance has been almost without exception suc- 
But Manchester had on this oceasion two distinguished | cessful. After years of heavy reductions he shows us still a 
guests, men of great academic reputation, and of no incon- | surplus. His scheme for Government savings’ banks was the 
siderable literary fame. One would have expected these boldest and widest ever yet devised, and possessed this unique 
accomplished scholars to have brought to the discussion of | advantage, that it gave to the poor the blessing of a State 
this question words which should have embodied the severe | guarantee for their savings, without violating the English 
abstractions of continuous thought—large conclusions which | principle that the State must not interfere with enterprise. 
might have rebuked the hasty narrowress which is the natural So his new Bill for making Consols transferable by a signature 
weakness of the bustling frequenters of the market. But, | directly increases the value of those securities, as directly as 
alas! the faithful learning of the ingenuous arts seems no |if he had raised the interest, without impairing any one ad- 
longer to have any softening influence, and the Professors | vantage possessed by the existing system. That Bill, which 
spoke i in such a fashion as to deprir e a too sceptical age of its | is misunderstood, aud which is not merely a Bill for making 
belief even in those moral aphorisms which serve as examples | Consols payable to bearer, introduces two innovations in the 
to the Latin grammar. From scholars, who do not even | systcm of buying and selling and holding the English publis 
observe the precepts of that fountain of learning, anything debt. 
may be expected. And accordingly they advised us, that as, 1. By the first any holder of Consols may, on application 
the crew of the Alabama were partly English, we ought to | tothe Bank, receive as many “certificates,” ¢¢., stamped 
compensate the United States for all the mischicf they | promissory notes, as he has thousands of rage of stock. If 
were doing under the Confederate flag. On the same | he likes smaller denominations he can have them, but he 
principle, of course, we must compensate the South cannot take a single certificate for any larger sum. This 
for any mischief which may have been committed by certificate is payable to bearer, and is, therefore, transferable 
the British subjects who have enlisted in the Northern | ascasily asa watch. At present the owner must attend at 
armies. And the taxpayers whom these gentlemen com- | the Bank, and there go through a variety of processes, which, 
miserate are likely to have from one side and the other a | however simplified, are still tiresome—an arrangement which 
tolerable bill to pay. Why, if the captain and crew of the | involves alwaysa loss of time, sometimes a loss of money, and 
Alabama were all English, and were committing piracy, this | very frequently a loss of temper. It seems easy cnough to 
Government would not be responsible for them. The acts of | business men who work in the City, or habitually trust “their 
individuals cannot bind a whole people, and if we are to ‘broker ; but it is not casy at all to the best class of investors in 
undertake to be responsible for anything more than breaches | Consols, people who live out of London, whose stock is their 
of international law, there will be no end to our liabilities. | all, who dread signing a power of attorney—that commonest of 
But we ought to be guided, says Mr. Goldwin Smith, by the | timidities,—and who think a visit to the Bank a very decided 
laws of honour and morality. Individuals, no doubt, ought | annoyance. To the whole of this class the change is an 
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increased temptation to invest, anl as English capital 
is not locked up in London or the great towns, whatever bill- 
brokers may think, this class will, by increasing the demand, 
run up the price of Consols. So also will another which likes 
to invest, but likes also to have its means ready for instant 


cal!. The certificate is for the price of the day as gool as a 
bank-note, and will be, so to speak, cashed at sight by any 


respectable banker without any onc outside the local bank know- 
ing anything of the transaction. Stock is borrowed on consols 


now, but then the powerof attorney gives the right to sell not this | 


or that thousand in Consols, but al! the drawer possesses, and 


timidity about money has, out of London, no limits. Precisely | 


the same advantages are gained by the issue of coupons, or 
interest warrants. They can be cashed like bank-notes in 
any part of England, and interest is practically payable all 
over the three kingdoms, instead of at the Bank alone. Miss 


Smith, spinster, of mature years, may, under the Dill, keep | 


her fortune in her own desk, draw her interest as regularly 
as the day comes round, never sign a power of attorney, and 
never quit the county town in which she was born. Men of 
business will smile at that list of advantages, but if all the 
timid, and lazy, and those who like to see their wealth, and 
those who want to have it at eall, and those who dislike that 
anybody whatsoever should know the amount of their means, 
are all tempted to invest in Consols, Consols will, pro tanto, 
be in more demand. That is an cbject which seems to M. 
Fould, for example, important enough to justify a good deal 
of by-play on the Bourse, and is some compensation for the 
mode in which Consols have been forced down by the deluge 
of Indian securities let loose on the market. 

“But,”’ remarks Miss Smith, ‘ somebody may steal my certi- 
fieates, or they may be burned, and then I am hopelessly 
ruined.” Mr. Gladstone, familiar with investing human 
nuture, has met that precise difficulty, and it is this part of 
his scheme which has been so often overlooked. He has in- 
vented what he calls—barbarously enough—a nominal certi- 
ficate, which is, we are inclined to believe, strictly new. 
This is a certificate granted directly to Miss Smith, and not 
transferable without a visit to the Bank. Nobody else could 
use it, and, therefore, it is not worth stealing, and if burnt 
the Bank will renew it on application from the nomince holder. 
But the coupons on this stock are payable to bearer, as on the 
other, and our imaginary spinster, not wanting to realize her 
capital, may d her income as easily as before, and 


s 


araw 
bequeath her certificate just as casily as any other property 
represented on paper. 

There is an objection raised to the Bill about trustees, but 
it seems very futile. The Act will provide that any trustee 
who applies for a certificate shall be held guilty of breach of 
trust, but at the same time exonerates the Bank from inquir- 
ing if he be a trustee. He can therefore, in fact, if dishonest, 
get a certificate and sell his trust stock; but then so he can 
now. Nothing except the penalty now stops a trustee from 
swindling his ward, and the Act abolishes no penalties to whieh 
he would be otherwise liable. The facilities are neither less 
nor greater, and the only use of the clause is to throw a slight 
additional obstacle in the way of fraud. A more valid objec- 
tion is, that Consols payable to bearer will compete more or 
less closely with Exchequer bills, but that is a small price to 
pay for an advantage which it is believed may raise the per- 
manent value of English stock one and a half per cent. all 
round. Of course there will be opposition, for a host of 
interests have grown up which feel the limitation of transfer 
to one spot and one city as a protection, and, like all other 
protected trades, will fight hard for their monopoly. Their 
resistance is not, however, likely to be formidable, if Mr. | 
Gladstone can compensate the Bank for a change which will | 
involve to its clerks, and them alone, a great increase of | 
trouble. 





AMERICAN MILITARY OPINION. 

American war possesses a remarkable faculty of falsi- 

fying all preconceived opinions. Success comes when | 
fuilure was predicted, and failure arrives when success 
appearel] certain. What was thought to be a source of 
strength turns out to be a cause of weakness, and the victory 
of to-day changes into a defeat to-morrow, with a fickleness 
which perplexes all observers. Without entering on the 
military aspects of the war, there is one essential feature 
about it which is constantly lost sight of by European critics. | 
The war is a volunteer war, as far, at any rate, as the North | 
is concerned. Now for purely military purposes we are by 
no means enthusiastic admirers of the volunteer organization. 
Men who are not certain to be shot if they run away or dis- 
ebey orders will never make as good soldiers as men who 


HE 


j 


| fact of Secession as inevitable. 


| 
| 


|know that desertion or disobedience will be attended with 
}much greater danger than simply doing their duty. In the 
same way, the fact that every voluntecr exercises his own 
judgment as to the way in which the war is carried 
on, destroys the unanimity of action which creates the 
strength of a regular army. ‘The amateur soldier, in 
fact, is not, and cannot be made, a living machine, 
and, therefore, he is pro tanto inferior to an ordinary 
private. Yet, on the other hand, the volunteer system has a 
strength of its own not easily to be underrated in a political 
As long as a volunteer war is carried on, the 


point of view. 
is a proof that the heart of 


mere continuance of the stru 
the arniy is in the contest. 
We might, therefore, be pretty certain, ond priori grounds, 
that the storics so confidently circulated from Southern sources 
of the Federal armies being disgusted with the war, and 
anxious to put an end toit, were not founded on fact. If the 
‘army did get sick of the war, it would be over to-morrow. 
For an army like the Federal one is to a great extent identical 
with the people; and in a Government like that of the Union 
the popular will is omnipotent. It is possible that in Eng- 
land the influence of the ruling classes might prolong for a 
| season a war of which the mijority had grown weary. But 
in the North, where there is no ruling class to interfere be- 
tween the formation of a popular resolution and its imme- 
diate execution, such a condition of affairs is not possible. 
One of the greatest difficulties experienced by the Federal com~- 
manders during the battles of the Chickahominy was, that their 
troops were always exercising their own judgment ou the orders 
given them. A regiment would fight gallantly in the face 
of the enemy, and then of a sudden a conviction would take 
the men that they had fought their turn long enough, and 
they would retire in order, and in defiance of every represen- 
tation made to them. As soon as they considered that they 
had been long cnough out of action, they would return to the 
field of battle, but not before. Of course, we do not mean 
to say that this practice was universal or habitual. If it had 
been, the war would have been impossible. Lut this prone- 
ness to exercise their own judgment in defiance of orders 
was a characteristic of the Federal troops. Now the same 
spirit which dictated these individual acts of independence 
| undoubtedly pervades the whole army. If the soldiers any 
day got convinced that the war was useless, and that there 
was no good fighting any longer, the army would refuse to 
obey orders, and the Government would have no choice 
|except to make peace. As it is evident that the Federals are 


iggle 


| pushingonthe campaign vigorously, we may be sure that for the 


present the army cvincides in sentiment with the Government. 


| However, we have more positive evidence than mere surmise 


as to the state of opinion in the army. The “ Copperheads,” as 
in the barbarous political phraseology of America the party is 
called which is believed to favour Secession in its heart—had 
spread about a rumour that the Federal army was anxious toput 
astop to the war. This rumour was the occasion of mass meet- 
ings in numbers of the Northern regiments, and the reports of 
their resolutions lie before us. In no one of them can we find 
a trace of a suggestion that the army is ready to recognize the 
The Union, the whole Union, 
and nothing but the Union, is the tenor of their protest. ‘* We 
want no peace,” states one regiment, “ till the emblem of the 


| nation shall again wave over every village and hamlet of the 


” 


rebellious States.” Another asserts “ the sentiment that the 
Union must and shall be preserved has become not only the 
declared purpose of all loyal Americans, but a_ political 
axiom of such high authority that he who doubts it is 
damned.” Again, a third, with somewhat more modera- 
tion, declares, ‘we will never give up the noble cause 
in which we are engaged until, under the good guid- 
ance of kind Providence, treason and rebellion shall be 
banisiied from the Union of States, when the old flag, 
doubly dear from its double baptism in the best blood of our 
land, shall again proudly wave over all.” A fourth regiment 
is even more confident of success, and asserts that ‘this war 
shall never end but with the destruction of treason and the 
waving of the Stars and Stripes over every foot of earth belong- 
ing to the United States.” And so on address after address. 
Throughout all these manifestations of military sentiment 
the bitterest hostility is expressed towards the Peace Demo- 
crats. ‘Lhe dastardly ery for compromise is scouted in the 
strongest terms. No name is too bad for the hated Copper- 
heads. The idea that any compromise could bring the South 
back without the necessity of first subduing the rebels by 


force of arms is unanimously repudiated. A Connecticut 
| regiment, for instance, makes the following appeal to the adyo- 


cates of compromise in their own State :— 
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** Do not be deceived by ill-informed and ill-designing men, 
who cry ‘ Peace! peace!’ when there is no peace. We, who 
have been a year in the midst of treason, and who have bought 
our sad knowledge with our health and blood, are certain that 
we know the rebels better than do those who have remained 
half a continent away from the scene of contest.’ It is not 
true that the men who are in arms against our Government 
are in favour of a pacific restoration of the Union. They are 
so blinded by ambition and jealousy and hate, that they desire 
anything but that. They are hard pressed; but they catch 
at every hope. They are extremely anxious for peace; but 
they are more anxious for independence. There is but one 
way to bring them back to the Union, and that is to destroy 
their organized treason in the ficld.” This regiment, we should 
state, is stationed in Louisiana. 

We look in vain throughout these addresses for any ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction as to what are considered the un- 
constitutional measures of the Lincoln Administration. On 
the contrary, the complaint appears to be that traitors at home 
have been too lightly dealt with, and that the dictatorial 
powers employed by the Government have not been exercised 
with suflicient vigour and severity. Probably, however, the 
most remarkable feature in these resolutions is the language 
adopted with reference to the Emancipation Proclamation. 
You would look in vain for any sentimental expression 
of sympathy with the negro, or, indeed, for any enthusiasm 
on the subject of abolition. But, on the other hand, you 
would find abundant evidence that the Government policy 
with regard to slavery recommends itself to the favour of the 
army. The 100th Pennsylvania “gives a hearty approval to 
the several acts of the Government to overthrow the rebel- 
lion.” ‘The 111th Pennyslvania resolves “that as, in the 
wisdom of the President, the services of the negro can be of 
use in quelling the rebellion, we deem it unmanly and un- 
soldierly to allow our prejudices against colour to derogate 





/my temporal affairs,” and as his fiancée persisted he, somewhat 
ungallantly, reminded her that her letters were in his possession, 
and * would remain there.” The lady, not much alarmed, it would 
seem, at his hint about his ‘temporal affairs,” adhered to her reso- 
lution, and ultimately married another and, as the counsel for the 
prosecution affirmed, a wealthier suitor. Mr. Corbett could not 
endure the slight. He belonged apparently to that order of men 
who cannot put up with a loss however slight, while there remains 
a resource however undignified, and he brought this week his 
action for breach of promise of marriage. All the ingenuity of his 
counsel could not discover one aggravating circumstance in the 
whole case. The lady was not rich, the gentleman, to judge by the 
two years’ engagement and the action itself, not exceedingly fond, 
both sides had had fair warning, and the offender had done nothing 
underhand. It was a simple case of jilting, and the opposing counsel, 
though disconsolate at the absence of amusingly absurd letters, 
laughed at the plaintiff to his heart’s content, and even the judge 
(Justice Crompton) half hinted that very small damages would be 
sufficient to meet the claim of the outraged law. The jury, how- 
| ever, knew their business; they knew that the law was with Mr. 
Corbett, they knew also—for the judge admitted it—that he had 
| been * outraged in his feelings,” and they gave him 20/. damages 
| and costs. Mr. Corbett went home triumphant in his victory, and in 
the certainty that now, at least, all the young ladies of his 
| acquaintance must treat him with due respect, as a man if not to 
be loved, yet still, at least, to be feared. 


Why smile? The man, unfair as he may be deemed by 
| half England, was legally in the right. ‘The law of such cases 
is so unquestionable that the judge only ventured to hint at 
| minute damages ; hosts of decisions have been recorded in favour of 
| similar applications ; and an entire section of the bar has gained, 
is gaining, or hopes to gain, distinction by conducting cases of 
exactly the same description. ‘True, the plaintiff is usually of the 


from his services, or prevent him from winning for himself an | softer sex, most men thinking the injury one which it is manlier to. 


enviable place in the history of American nationality and | 
Christian civilization.” The 149th Pennyslvania goes yet 
further, and declares ‘‘ that the Emancipation Proclamation | 
and the Conseription Act--those measures most odious to insi- | 
dious peace men, Copperheads, and traitors under other titles | 
—meet with our hearty approval, as measures dictated by | 
the best administrative firmness and wisdom.” This | 
confession of faith is even less decided than that of | 
the 150th Pennyslvania. In their own words, “as, 
we believe, that ‘fighting for Southern rights’ means | 


nothing more than warring for the perpetuation and extension | 
of slavery, which we regard as alike a curse to the land and | 
a great moral wrong, we hail with joy the President’s 


proclamation doing away with that institution in every state 


bear than to avenge ; but that does not affect the justice of the 
question. If it be just that a change of mind of this sort should 
be punished when a woman is the victim, why not when a man’s 
heartstrings have been torn? If a fine really solaces the bleeding 
heart of the rejected girl, why should it not soothe the ‘ outraged 
feelings ” of her duped and confiding lover ? If betrothal is in the 
one case a contract with a penalty clause, expressible in 
coin of the realm, so it is in the other. No tradesman 
lets a woman off the legal payment for her silks or her food, 
her rent or her servants’ wages, in consideration of her sex, and why 
should she be considered exempt from the consequences of a contract 
which the Legislature has specially declared to be appraisable in a 
pecuniary mulct? The argument of weakness is vain, for woman's 








in which rebellion exists, and hope soon to see it for ever first weakness is arithmetic, and women are every day “ cast ” in 
blotted from our soil.’ The 12th Connecticut is more | the County Courts without blame to the men who sué them. So 
apologetic, but not less distinct. “‘ Do not be perplexed,” they | #lso is the excuse alleged in this case of minor or inappreciable 
say to their fellow citizens, ‘ because what was once a political | injury sustained by the man. He may be so ugly that nobody 
dogma has become a military necessity, and our Commander- | else will have him, and he is thus deprived for ever of his chance of 
in-Chief, the President, has thought it wise to strike a blow at | domestic bliss—a loss hardly to be estimated at its fair price in coin. 
slavery. Let traitors and rebels defend this unprofitable, | Or he may lose his peace of mind, and with it that power of strict 
barbarous, undemocratic system of labour, if it seems to them | attention to the counter which to him is his daily bread. Or his 
their interest todo so. It is your interest and ours, your | bride may be beautiful beyond compare, and then who, among 
duty and ours, to defend only the American Union.” men of the world, will undertake to estimate the value of his loss ? 
Now, it would be folly for an Englishman to disguise the Did not Helen cause ‘* unnumbered woes” to Troy, and a King in 
fact that this attempt to influence political opinion by the | our own time vacate a throne, rather than sacrifice the illicit 
deliberations of armed men may be a dangerous one ulti- enjoyment of a piquant though somewhat irregular face? If woman 
mately. As long, however, as the army is a purely volunteer es a ee pm I, ie 
és ; ‘ . : always the prize, and man always the champion in the arena 
one, drawn directly from, and returning directly to, the Sieh aon tie Meena aitenahaas i Si Toe ot einen Sail 
nation, as long, in fact, as the men remain citizens as well as | “78° OP OY Hope © eee oe SEE ee ee SNS SONNE, CAP 
soldiers, there is comparatively little peril for the State in | °Y® of the calculating section of mankind, be the greater of the 
their political action. Meanwhile, the influence that these | se. 
military demonstrations exercise on public opinion is very The truth is, a case like Mr. Corbett’s is the reductio ad &bsur- 
great, and as long as they are exerted in favour of the | dwm of the English law on the subject—a law utterly at variance 
administration, they strengthen the Republican party in a/with the whole theory of English society. The basis of that 
marvellous degree. The system once adopted will be carried | society we take to be this: marriage among us, and among us 
yet further. It would be curious if the American war should | alone, of the nations of the world, is a matter of personal liking. 
give birth to an army which deliberated as well as fought, |The Asiatic lad is married early by his parents, on the ground 
and voted before it went into action. | that one woman is much the same as another, and that early 
betrothal is the best guarantee against the immorality all wise 
TRIALS FOR BREACH OF PROMISE. legislators endeavour to prevent. We think Asiatics fail, and 
R. CORBETT, clerk to the Worcestershire and Stafford- | perhaps they do; but not in their special end, the Haymarket 
shire Canal Company, sued and won Miss Chandler, | being, after all, a European, not an Asiatic device. The Conti- 
daughter of a farmer in another county. The lady's family did not, | nent, with a different motive, adopts a similar practice ; marriage 
for some reason or other, cordially approve her choice, she herself | there being a family affair, the betrothal is arranged principally by 
had other suitors, and after two years’ engagement the repentant | the family chiefs. ‘That also, as we consider, fails, and it does as 
damsel asked her lover to set her free. He refused point blank. | to certain ends, though there is more happiness in the matrimonial 
* I will not,” he wrote, “be trodden on. I have been injured in | life of the Continent, especially in Germany and France outside 
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Paris, than English respectabilities, surfeited with bad novels, are 
at allinclined to believe. In both these cases breach of promise may 
fairly be consilerel a very deadly offence, and it is accordingly 
ranked the very first on the list. In Asia it is rendered impossible, 
by the simple expedient of locking the girl up till betrothed, and | 
then declaring betrothal the legal equivalent of a marriage, and on | 
the Continent by a sentence of death upon the recalcitrant lover 
If the groom breaks his vows, the father or brother shoots him ; if 
the bride, her reputation is rather more damaged than by a similar | 
breach of faith after the ceremony in church. But in England we 
make, wisely enough, though with heavy drawbacks, individual 
choice the basis of the relation. Men and women every day marry 
for money, or connection, or position, or some one of the hundre 
motives left out of the marriage service; but the theory always is, | 
that they have an individual choice. And in the great majority 
of cases, inclu ling the whole of the working class, and four-fifths 
of the middle and upper, they do so have it; and unless the 
mésalliance is very violent, or the bride is a widow with children, 


the world smiles, shrugs its shoulders, and passes on indif- 

ferent or approving. Choice, however, implies freedom; and 

the very root of the action for breach of promise is, that | 
there ought to be no freedom at all,—that both parties, 
once engaged, ought to keep engaged, whatever the change 
of sentiment. The man or woman presumed to choose is 
ordered by law to make a choice under penalty of a fine, and of 
proceedings ten times more annoying than any mere loss of money. 
‘The necessity of affection is admitted, yet bride and bridegroom | 
are bound to feel it under penalty of what is, in all but name, a 
criminal action. It is not that betrothal is considered in England 
a sacred bond which it is immoral, or even improper, to break 
through. ‘ Engagements” are broken every day by consent with- 
out the slightest blame attaching to either side. Every girl is 
considered by social opinion to have the right to break one off if, 
at the latest hour, she is certain that she repents. And, though 
the compulsion on the man is a little more distinct, still, if he is 
only frank and fair, avoids brutality in manner, and does justice to 
the woman he is deserting, the family must be a harsh one which 
holds the suitor to the letter of his bond. As a matter of fact, he 
is not held, and a vast minority of men finally marry their second, 
or even their third loves. No pure-minded high-spirited girl 
dreams of retaining her fiancée by any resource beyond her own 
innate charms, and the law is for the best section of woman- 
kind a dead letter, scarcely remembered, or recollected only | 
with scorn. Why, then, retain it, and by retaining surrender the 

English theory of marriage, a theory to which, we must add, the 

nation clings with unalterable affection? There is no conceivable 

change in our habits so violent as that which would be introduced 

by the Continental idea of alliances. Imagine flirting extinct, 

except where it is forbidden! There is probably no man in England 

who would not assent to such a course, as far as the man’s right of 

action is concerned, and there is no special justice in retaining the 

woman's. 

She is injured, we shall be told, by the breaking of the engage- 
ment. Very true, as likewise is he, but is either more injured than 
by a compulsory consent to a detested union? Take almost the 
extreme case. A man has been engaged, as half the clergy and 
many professional men are engaged, for several years. ‘The ori- 
ginal love, such as it was, has cooled into a fancy, then intoa 
habit, then into an obligation, and then into disgust, and taking 
courage, he at last announces the fact, and breaks the engagement. 
We do not commend him, for there are certain obligations 
a highminded man must perform if his hopes of happiness 
here—we had nearly written hereafter—perish in the per- 
formance. But is the lady injured half so much as she 
would be by such a union as a compulsory one must be?! 
She has, perhaps, lost her chance of an establishment in life, her 
youth, it may be her power of loving; but is not even old-maidism 
better than the relation to which the law would bind her reluctant 
suitor? We do not, of course, include cases where wrong has been 
done ; cases where the man has broken his trust, or temptation has 
proved too strong. ‘The strange principle of English law, which 
assumes that man must be always the seducer, woman always the 
seduced, and inflicts punishment on him alone, theoretically so 
unfair, is practically just, for the punishment however severe is 
never equal to the social penalty which, passing the man almost 
unscathed, crushes the woman to the dust. Seduction must remain 
a punishable crime, and there are apologies for the English method 
of punishment, apparently so gross, which we have not space to 
write here. But short of that great wrong, is not the misery 
inflicted by desertion less in the most extreme cases than that of a 
life-long, but heartless or repulsive union? [If it is not, what 


becomes of the theory of English marriage ? ‘There may be cases of 
pecuniary damage, as, for instance, where a girl, on engagement, 
throws up an occupation, but they can be tried like any other 
civil claim for injury done. But let us, at least, be spared these 
estimates for feelings and bills for affections, costs for useless 
sighs and payments for misspent kisses, of which the daily papers 
vith the 


are so full, and which are so laughably inconsistent 
admitted right to choose. 





THE VOLUNTEERS’ EASTER MONDAY. 
VIE citizen soldiers of the Metropolis and the South-Western 
counties have again put themselves before the country in this 
early spring time of 1863, and have again come off with flying 
colours. It is well, before these great gatherings of troops become 


| matters of course, to recall the state of belief in England little 


more than three years ago as to our national capacities for making 
a fight in the event of a hostile visit to these shores from our 
august ally, or any other potentates or powers with a fleet and 
50,000 men to spare, and a fancy for trying to crack the British 
nut. Do we not all well remember the doleful manifestoes in 
military and other periodicals, in which it was proved over and 


| over again—to such demonstration, that the unhappy civilian who 
| read them had nothing left him but to groan, or swear, according 
| to his temperament —that it would be impossible to mass more 
| than 30,000 regulars at any point of the coast; that even this 


could not be done in less than ten days or a fortnight ; and that on 
the fate of this force the safety of London must inevitably 
depend, as it was mere blatant nonsense to talk about irregular 
troops being anything but a drag on, and encumbrance to, the 
regular army. While this sort of talk was accepted on all hands, 
our military authorities of that day never once thought of proving 
the new powers which the completion of our railway system had 
put into their hands. If in the years 1859 or 1860, the War Office 
and Horse Guards had some fine morning laid their heads together, 
and thrown even 10,000 infantry, and, say 20 guns, on any point 
of the south coast, what a feeling of confidence it would have given 
to the angry and excited nation. But nothing of the kind was ever 


| thoughtof, or, at any rate, was never attempted; and we were left with 


the comfortable feeling that we must eitherdouble our enormousarmy 
estimates, or be content to trust to Providence that no sufficiently 
strong filibuster might arise in our time with a fancy for making a 
swoop on the Bank of England. 

At last, in a fit of anger and humiliation, John Bull brushed aside 
his military authorities, took the bit firmly between his teeth, and 
set to work to get himself out of this sort of slough of despond, 
which he wasn’t used to, and by no means appreciated. What is 
the result? Not to dwell on what was done last year and the year 
before ; on Monday last 39 battalions of infantry and 30 guns were 
concentrated on Brighton Downs, and there handed over to the 
general of the district and his staff, in brigades, ready to be knocked 
about and put through whatever evolutions he might have a fancy 
for trying. This fact is worth dwelling on. Be it remembered, 
then, that, whatever the worth of the 39 battalions of infantry and 
30 guns in question may be as an item in the defensive power of 
Great Britain, it is all, so to speak, to the good. We have, over 
and above these, the whole regular military force in the country, 
whatever that may be, to rely upon. What the Horse Guards 
furnished on Easter Monday was, just three general officers and nine 
brigade-majors. These gentlemen rode on to Brighton racecourse, 
and found the troops there to their hand, worked them through a 
long and trying day, and then rode off again, without having to 
give a thought as to how the Volunteers got there, or how they 
would get away again; and by midday on Tuesday there were, 
probably, not 200 Volunteers left in Brighton besides those belong- 
ing to local corps. Here is the net result then. Our citizen army 
in every district, thanks to the judicious and able handling of the 
War Office, can be made available at any point at the shortest 
notice, without calling on the Horse Guards for aid of any kind 
whatever. 

It is only fair to give the credit of this happy change in the 
conscious fighting power of the country where it is due. For three 
years the Volunteers have been handled by the War Office with rare 
tact and ability. Notwithstanding the combustible nature of the 
force, and the exceeding difficulty of getting many thousand men, 
over whom you have really no hold, to work together; in spite of 
the natural and inevitable jealousies outside and within the force 
itself, we see these huge field days carried through one after the 
other, in all parts of the country, not only without a break-down, 
but with the most marked success. Take Easter Monday as a 
sample. ‘The application was only made at the War Office a fort- 
night before. A committee of commanding officers, including, we 
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believe, Lords Bury, Elcho, Radstock, and Ranelagh, and Colonel | diplomatic quarter of La Villette, M. Panchod repaired at 
Brewster, with the Inspector-General of Volunteers, Colonel the beginning of winter, 1862, and it was said that he in- 
McMurdo, met and settled a plan of operations, and then the whole tended mixing for a while with the world, even going so far 
detail and arrangements were carried out by the Inspector-General as to give a series of entertainments to the Bernese patricians. 
and four deputy inspectors, with a staff of Volunteers pure and | But this ramour was suddenly followed by an astounding piece of 
simple toaid them. Do not let us be misunderstood. We are not , news. In the night from the 19th to the 20th of December a 
amongst those who wish to see the Volunteers independent of the large nwaber of police entered the house of M. Panchod, examin- 
regular army. Of course, in the event of an invasion, if the two ing every room, and carrying the proprietor off to prison. All 
cannot work heartily and confidently together, we had better never Berne was thunderstruck at the intelligence. Within men's 
have heard of Volunteers. But up to acertain point independence _ memories such an event had not happened in the patrician guartier 
is not only desirable but absolutely necessary, and this point we of La Villette. 
believe to be very clearly in the mind of the War-oflice authorities. | |_M. Panchod was taken to prison on a warrant of the Govern- 
What they aim at, and what we may say they have accomplished, | ment of the Canton of Fribourg, accusing him of having murdered 
is, the keeping together and in good order a large available force , three of his illegitimate children at the Castle of Attalens, situated 
always ready for use, and purely supplementary to the regular | in that canton. ‘The warrant was granted on the denunciation of 
army. The more that force can be brought into contact with | a former mistress of M. Panchod; but not before the police had 
regulars the better, and the benefit which results to both branches | gathered substantial proofs in favour of the accusation. ‘Two days 
can scarcely be over stated. On the one hand, the regular staff of the | before the arrest the public prosecutor of Fribourg, accompanied 
army have constant opportunities of handling large bodies of men, | by several medical men and a strong body of constables, went 
who are not so thoroughly disciplined as the troops they are accus- up to Attalens, and after examining the vaults of the ancien: 
tomed to, and therefore need more head, judgment, and temper, | stronghold, they discovered the bedies of two little children, 
on their parts; on the other hand, the Volunteers have the advan- | wrapped in white silk, and enclosed in small mahogany boxes ; 
tage of working under professional men, whose experience has been , the one of the baby corpses alone, and the other together 
gained in all parts of the world. We believe we are justified in| with a dead dog. The third missing child could not be 

saying that these advantages are now beginning to be appreciated found; but a few blackened bones in the corner of a dark 
on both sides. | passage raised the suspicion that a little human body had been 

‘The operations on Monday have been so fully described by our | destroyed by fire, on the very spot where the charred remains were 

daily contemporaries that we do not propose to repeat a twice-| lying. ‘The accusing mistress declared that the owner of 
told tale. We have heard complaints from several quarters as to Attalens had himself murdered the poor little infants, killing them 
the scale of the operations—that they covered too large a space, | with a dagger in the most extraordinary manner. In each 
whereby less good work was got through than would have been | instance, she said—we are really quoting testimony, as detailed by 
done had the force been broken up into brigades, and each brigade | the Bernese correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung, under 
taken an independent field. ‘There is, no doubt, a great deal to be | date of the 21st December, not copying Mrs. Radcliffe—he 
said in favour of brigade field-days ; but we should be sorry to see | went down into the great vault of the castle, dressed in deep 
the larger gatherings entirely superseded; and if we are to have | mourning, but with spotless white gloves on his hands. Tall 
them we must say that the specimen on Easter Monday was a very wax-lights, burning in a niche of the thick wall, threw a 
satisfactory one on the whole. In this respect, indeed, specially | light over the horrible scene, which commenced in prayer and 
satisfactory—that there was a very marked improvement in the |ended in the despatch of the little babies. So far the ac- 
discipline of the troops generally. They deployed and got into | cusing testimony of the woman was proved to a certain extent 


. : ey | F . 
squares in much less time than last year, and the file firing was far | by the discovery of a large, highly-sharpened dagger, the 
more continuous, and the volley firing more regular. 





Even when | remnants of big candles, and drops of wax sticking to the walls. 
taken by surprise, there was no confusion such as one might fairly | Besides the direct charge, there seemed a strong chain of cir- 
expect from young troops. ‘To give one example, which we hap- cumstantial evidence pointing to M. Panchod as the assassin of his 
pened to witness. Lord Radstock’s brigade got the word to take | chiliren. 

ground to the flank, when one regiment (the 19th Middlesex) | Liberal as are the modern political institutions of Switzerland, 
was only half deployed into line, whereupon that corps moved | the judicial machinery has always remained cumbrous and unwieldy, 
| and not free from the taint of oligarchical organization. This was 


steadily away, half in line and half in quarter-distance column, 
proved again in the trial of M. Panchod. The wealthy owner of 


as if it was aformation they had been accustomed to all their lives. 
We may instance, also, the admirable manner in which the squares | Attalens was not degraded by being thrown into the dungeon of 
of the retreating enemy under Colonel Brewster moved away from | ordinary malefactors ; but was allowed at first apartments in the 
their first position, with the cavalry constantly threatening their | monastery of St. Augustine at Berne, from which he was transferred, 
flanks, and Lord Elcho’s brigade close on their rear. In short, | after a while, to equally commodious rooms at Fribourg. By design 
‘or accident the drawing-up of the act of accusation against him 
knowledge of their business which we have never seen before, and | advanced very slowly, allowing public excitement to cool 
which is all the more satisfactory as the corps on the ground were | down in the meanwhile. It was only at the end of eleven 








there was throughout the force an appearance of steadiness and 





drawn from all parts of Essex, Sussex, Surrey, Kent, and Hamp- | weeks that M. Panchod was finally put on trial at Bulle, the 
| assize town, of the Canton of Fribourg. A special jury was 
| summoned for the purpose, and there was a general rumour that 
| the Ultramontane party had been most active in sorting and 
| arranging the lists, remembering M. Panchod as a devout former 
| pupil of the cantonal Jesuit College, who, moreover, had promised 
to leave his entire fortune to various religious institutions. The 
whole of the preparations being finished, the trial began on 
| Friday, the 6th of March, and, as reported in the Gazette de 
Lausanne of the 13ih. March, lasted uninterruptedly till Monday, 
ithe 9th. ‘The defence of the owner of Attalens, undertaken by one 
of the ablest lawyers of Berne, M. Wuilleret, consisted simply in a 
| direct and unconditional negation of all the charges brought against 
|him. Ile denied that the woman who brought the accusation had 
| been his mistress, he denied having had illegitimate children, and 
| he utterly denied having stained his hands in blood. If infants 
had been murdered at the Castle of Attalens, it was hinted that 
the woman herself, who had been a servant there, must have com- 
mitted the deed, accusing her master out of revenge because she 
had been discharged. This defence, however vague, neverthe- 
less had some effect, if not upon the public, at least upon 
the jury at Bulle; the more so as the act of accusation, 
/brought forward by the Procurator-General, M. Cardinaux, 
|was far from being precise and well supported by proof. 
| On the other hand, a number of priests came forward to give 
M. Panchod the highest character as a moral man, firmly 


shire, as well as from the Metropolis. We think that the country 
may be very proud of her citizen army, and are very sure that she 
makes no cheaper or more remunerative investment than the grant 
of 1/. a man, or thereabouts, which she has just devoted to their 
future maintenance. 





“ NOT PROVEN :” A SWISS TRIAL. 

N the road from Vevey to Fribourg, in Switzerland, in a most 
romantic situation—* beautiful as a dream,” says Byron—lies 

the noble Castle of Attalens, overhanging, on the brow of a hill, 
the village of the same name. ‘The castle was formerly the seat 
of the valiant Barons of Challant, whose suzerainty extended to 
the borders of Lake Leman; and at the death of the last of the 
race, in 1615, it fell to the Canton of Fribourg, and was used as 
the residence of the Landvogt, or governor of the province. After 
the French invasion, in 1798, followed by the overturn of the 
patrician regiment, Attalens was sold by public auction, and 
changing hands several times, finally got into the possession of 
the Panchod family. The head of the house, supposed to be 
a man of enormous wealth, inhabited the baronial residence during 
the last few years, dwelling in lonely grandeur within the old 
walls, half fallen into ruins. There were singular rumours about 
the country respecting this M. Panchod, his fabulous riches, his 
alternate extravagance and penuriousness, and his generally myste- 
rious life. To his town residence, in the high aristocratic and 
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attached to the Holy Catholic religion; and this testimony | have availed themselves of this temporary toleration to enter 


was made good use of by the learned M. Whuilleret, 
who concluded his defence with a passionate and eloquent 
appeal to the jury, imploring them not to condemn an innocent 
man on the statements of one false witness. Then the jury 
retired, and after a long deliberation came forward, on the 
evening of Monday week, with a conditional verdict, amounting 
toa “* Not Proven.” It was stated, that five jurymen had been for 
a “Guilty,” and seven for ‘* Not Guilty ;” and after some inter- 
change of ** ideas,’’ these divided opinions were harmoniously united 
at last after the Scotch fashion. The court thereupon ordered M. 
Panchod to be set at liberty, condemning him, however, to pay the 
whole of the expenses of the trial, as well as the charges of his 
imprisonment. ‘This singular sentence was based upon the Swiss 
penal code, the ninth article of which orders :—‘*t Whenever the 
accused is acquitted unconditionally, and declared innocent of all 
the charges brought forward, he cannot be condemned to pay all 
or any expenses. In the contrary case, however, the court may 
sentence the prisoner to pay either the whole or a portion of the 
cost of his trial and detention.” The owner of Attalens having 
been condemned to pay the whole of the expenses, can scarcely be 
said, in English phraseology, to have ‘left the court without a 
stain upon his character.” 

The trial of M. Panchod suggests some curious considerations 
concerning the state of manners and morals in Switzerland. A 
French author some years ago asserted that secret infanticide was 
more rife in Switzerland than anywhere else in Europe, because 
Switzerland insisted being the most moral state in Europe. It 
appears that in not a few of the cantons of the He'vetian Repub- 
lic, the Government has undertaken for centuries to regulate pub- 
lic morals by violently interfering in domestic concerns. Women 
living with men without the sanction of the law are liable to be 
punished like criminals; and, on the other hand, men who have 
seduced women may be forced to marry them, however great the 
difference of rank and education, as well as the matrimonial dis- 
inclination. A singular instance of this governmental activity 
occurred at Berne, the capital of Switzerland, about the year 
1845, when an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary of His Majesty the Czar of all the Russias, was 
literally compelled by law to marry his mistress, an example 
said to have had some influence on the life of foreign con- 
suls and ambassadors in Switzerland, no less than that of native 
patricians and plebeians. Whether, as the French discourser on 
Helvetian morals asserts, the State protection of virtue has really 
led to the committal of numerous crimes, is difficult to prove ; 
though it cannot be denied that the official action in this respect is 
likely to give rise to bad consequences. It may, or may not, in- 
crease secret infant murder, but it certainly furnishes a motive for 
its commission. In the recent trial in the Canton of Fribourg, 
the State prosecutor, too, spoke of this motive, and public opinion 
seems to have endorsed it strongly, to judge by the remarks made 
in the Swiss newspapers on the hesitating verdict of M. Panchod’s 
jury of “ Not Proven.” 








THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

(From our SpeciAL CoRRESPONDENT.) 
April 9th, 1863. 
Or the various topics which have of late supplied matter for dis- 
cussion, no one has so much engaged the attention of the French 
as the electoral question; and naturally so. Whatever may be 
the interest or the desire of the Imperial Government to keep to- 
gether as long as possible a Chamber whose servility is trammelled 
by no scruple and tempered by no sense of self-respect, the time is 
fast approaching when master and servants must part. The electoral 
colleges will be called together before long, and those have to buckle 
on their armour who think it worth their while to prepare for a 
legal fight. 

In justice to Napoleon, I will own at once that, up to the 
present moment, little or nothing has been done to thwart either 
the Orleanist meeting, held at the house of the Duke de Broglie, or 
the Democratic meeting, held at the house of M. Carnot. Perhaps 
the French Government shrinks from a persecution which might 
be construed by Europe into a confession of unseemly fear and 
moral impotence ; perhaps this unwonted display of forbearance is 
only meant to feel the pulse of the opposition, to ascertain the com- 
parative force of the divers elements of which it is composed, and 
will not survive the attainment of the object in contemplation. 
However it may be, vo step has as yet be taken towards enforcing 
the enactments against meetings of more than twenty persons ; 
and the Orleanists on one side, the Republicans on the other, 


| upon the task of forming electoral committees, with a view to 
| rally the forces of the opposition, to secure the convergence of 
| individual efforts, to control the exercise of the franchise as per- 
verted by the practices of the “ administration,” and to enlighten, 
or try to enlighten, the ignorant masses as to the choice of the 
candidates best fit for the parliamentary strife. 

Strange to say, the only man who has been found to protest 
against this most urgent, most unobjectionable, and welcome mode 
of action, is M. Emile de Girardin, the editor of La Presse, 
whose devotion to the cause of freedom is undeniable, despite 
his connection with the Palais Royal. It is true that M. 
Emile de Girardin dislikes so much anything that smells 
of common-place, that he will run headlong into all manner 
of absurdities rather than speak and appear to think as 
other people do. A man of sparkling talent, full of contrivance, 
endowed with a mind essentially projective, if not original, M. 
Emile de Girardin is tormented by an unhealthy thirst for 
paradox. Like M. Proudhon, he loves to fire a pistol in 
the street, for no other purpose than that of collecting together the 
passers-by, and, like M. Proudhon, he turns out very often to be the 
most dangerous enemy of the cause of which he professes, not in- 
sincerely, to be a supporter. When he came over to London, at 
the time of the Exhibition, I saw him, and was perfectly startled 
at hearing him say that the reason why Government had no busi- 
ness to muzzle the press, and why freedom of thought should be 
left untouched, was, that a free press can do nothing, can prevent 
nothing, has no power for good, no power for evil, and that con- 
sequently any attempt to crush it is wrong, because ridiculous. 

One of the fallacies which the French democratic party have for 
a very long time suffered to alloy the purity of their political creed, 
has consisted in holding universal suffrage to be a principle, whilst it 
is merely a process, and wise or foolish, according as it is practically 
made to square or to jar with the social aim, that is the moral, 
intellectual, and material improvement of the whole community. 

When certain Continental democrats speak of the sovereignty of 
the people, it would seem as if by people they meant a unit, instead 
of a number composed of units. But the idea of people is essentially 
a complex idea, expressing a variety of interests, and feelings, and 
passions, and tendencies, Call the sovereignty of the people to 
decide on any given question. Some will say yes, others will say 
nu—which shows that the sovereignty of the people is, after all, and 
cannot be anything else, than the sovereignty of one section of the 
people over another section; or, if the question be solved by the 
plurality of votes, the dominion of the majority over the minority. 
Now, on what grounds would the decision of the majority be 
made to prevail? Shall we magnify a number into a principle ? 
Shall we declare it conformable to the dictates of reason that all 
the rights belonging to men in society should flow from this 
strange fountain: a figure? Is the science of government in- 
cluded in the art of numbering? Is the sanction given to despotism 
by addition, of a higher character than that which, amongst 
savage tribes, despotism receives from the superiority of physical 
force? Hence the consequence that the claim of the majority to 
have their decisions respected and acted upon can have no other 
legitimate foundation than the supposition that these decisions are 
just and likely to be conducive to the welfare of all the members of the 
community. On the other hand, who will deny that the learned are 
less numerous than the ignorant, the heroes less numerous than the 
selfish, the great men less numerous than the rabble, and that a 
thousand Thersites will be where there is only one Achilles? 

The social convention that the expressed will of the majority 
shall be obeyed, has therefore no value whatever, except as a pro- 
cess intended for the selection of the less numerous by the more 
numerous, 80 that the honest should be called upon to do what 
requires honesty, the men of talent what requires talent, and the 
men of genius what requires genius. In other words, the power of 
the majority must consist in putting power, for the sake of the 
majority itself, in the hands of the minority, it being contrary to 
the very nature of things, as Jean Jacques Rousseau says, ‘* Que 
le grand nombre gouverne et que le petit soit qouverné.”—* Contrat 
Social,” liv. iii. chap. iii. 

But how will the majority be able properly to perform their 
function if they are shut out from all means of discerning command- 
ing virtue and superior knowledge; if discussion on the merits of 
the candidates is stifled; if the press is gagged; if no public 
meetings are allowed to be held for electioneering purposes ? 
Universal suffrage, when operating in the dark, is nothing as a 
right, and far worse than nothing as a process; for, through its 
instrumentality, the welfare of the community is made entirely to 
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depend upon the uneducated classes, left guideless. Thus, to use 
the felicitous expression of M. Billault—I mean M. Billault ae ta 
veille, not M. Billault du lendemsin—small change is preferred to 
large coin ; the ignorant masses are brought to serve the ends of 
oppression ; universal suffrage, which might have been a blessing 
under the guidance of an enlightened minority, becomes the 
greatest of evils, and is, in fact, a loaded pistol in the hands of a child, 
Ifowever, no great practical results are, I am afraid, to be imme- 
diately expected from the efforts of the electoral committees, even 
supposing they will remain unchecked to the last moment; and 
the chief reason of it lies in a difficulty not to be easily overcome, 
having its root in the inmost recesses of conscience. 

The correspondent of the Zimes must have known very little, 
indeed, of what has been going on at M. Carnot’s, since he 
describes the members of the meeting which was held there squab- 
bling among themselves about monarchy and republicanism, ban- 
dying angry retorts about reaction and backsliding, quarrelling 
about things which nobody will ever settle, and agreeing on no one 
point but to create confusion. 

The following is the true statement of the case :— 

The policy of abstention has been, strictly speaking, abandoned. 
A government may sink under its own weight, without being 
pushed, as it were; it may fall like a rotten fruit, which hardly 
needs a breath of wind to shake it from the tree. But it is 
unsafe to wait, with folded arms, till this happens. Torpor bears 
too close an analogy to death to be indulged in with impunity, and 
systematic want of exercise is the surest way of losing the use of 
one’s limbs. No one now denies it. Even those whom a keen 
sense of their personal dignity, and a feeling of irrepressible con- 
tempt for the powers that be, induce to keep aloof, urge the young 


and the ardent to enter the lists, and to fight with whatever | 
| 


weapons they have nearest at hand. 

But opinions differ as to whether questions of principles must 
make room unconditionally for a mere question of expediency. 
Such as have for years struggled hard, and tugged, and suffered, 
for what they conceived to be the truth, cannot bring themselves 
to regard the aim of their whole life as a thing of a secondary im- 
portance, while those are prone to mind only the main chance and 
think only of doing what seems most in haste, whose recent appear- 
ance on the political stage inclines them to look forward to the 
future irrespective of the past, not without a disposition to come to 
terms with the present. 

It must be borne in mind that, since the establishment of the 
empire, thousands upon thousands have entered public life, who 
form, at present, a considerable fraction of the democratic party. 
These men, brought up under a régime acting after the fashion of a 
pneumatic engine, have not received the same political education as 
their seniors, have not the same range of mind, the same iron con- 


victions, and they are reluctant to submit to the austere guidance |_ 


of men belonging to another generation. 

Under the circumstances, the most practical course, as a mere 
matter of policy, appears at first sight to be that which is recom- 
mended by the Zemps. Freedom being the one great desideratum 
equally felt by all parties out of the official pale, freedom ought to be 
adopted by them all as their common, nay, more, as their unique 
watchword in the electoral strife. Let no other programme be 
issued by the opposition ; let all that is likely to cause division be 
set aside, and the only thing be proclaimed in concert which is 
likely to promote union ; let all differences of opinion among the 
Government's opponents be merged, for the moment, into a mighty 
coalition, having one object in view and one only—to conquer free- 
dom ; let Republicans of every denomination, Clericals, Orleanists, 
and Legitimists, remember that, by means of freedom, any other 
conquest can be achieved, whereas the situation, without freedom, 
is absolutely hopeless. 

This is the opinion set forth by the editor of the Temps, 
M. Nefftzer and in which the Sidcle and the Debats seem ready 
to concur. But there is a great deal to say, and a great deal is 
said, against it. 

When, a few days ago, the Republican writer M. Edgar 
Quinet, in a most touching and conciliatory appeal addressed to 
the clergy, entreated them to unite their efforts to those of the 
democratic party in favour of Poland, what was the reply of the 
Bishop of Orleans? Why, Monseigneur Dupanloup had no hesi- 
tation in declaring that, even in the act of helping the Poles, the 
clerical party would have nothing to do with revolutionists like 
M. Edgar Quinet, whom the charitable bishop roundly styled 
Vultures. The fact is characteristic enough. 

Besides, to be moral, to be valuable, were it only from a purely 
practical point of view, an alliance must rest on the assumption 


'that the various parties it includes are sincere, so far, at least, as 
the particular object of the alliance is concerned ; and there can 
| be no watchword really common to all unless understood by all in 
the same manner. Would this be the case? Freedom for 
every one without distinction is what M. Nefftzer and 
| the Republicans who stand by him mean and have always meant. 
|“ La liberté pour nous et nos amis” is the only kind of freedom 
| which is wanted by the Legitimists, the Clericals, and a section 
‘not inconsiderable of the Orleanist party. Did not the clerical 
| paper, the Monde, publish a year ago, with all due reverence, a 
translation of the encyclical letter mirari vos, in which Gregory 
XVI. anathematizes as principles actually pestilential the liberty 
of the press and the liberty of conscience? Did not M. de Monta- 
lembert, immediately after the coup d'état, on the 12th of 
December, 1851, when the streets of Paris were still recking with 
blood, write a public letter expressive of his stern delight at seeing 
“all the banditti of France and Europe routed?” Was it not, at 
that time, asserted by him that France was greedy of silence, 
| * affamee de silence?” Was it not for the express and avowed pur- 
pose of opposing order to liberty, as if order and liberty were incom- 
patible, that M. de Montalembert, M. Guizot, and their followers, 
| laid the foundations of the too famous coalition of La rue de 
| Poitiers? How could, then, the Republicans enter, under the 
| banner of freedom, into a close alliance with men whose principles 
| and tendencies they know so well, without being the accomplices or 
| running the risk of being the dupes of a lie? 
| This is the view which a great many Republicans take of the 
| question, and I find them expressed, this morning, in an article 
| signed “ Peyrat,” which appeared in the Temps itself—a circum- 
| stance all the more remarkable, because M. Peyrat has just been 
| admitted among the contributors to that paper. 
My intention, in penning the first lines of this letter, was to 
| handle the most delicate question of the oath, and to state the 
arguments that are urged for and against taking the oath of alle- 
giance to the Emperor; but want of space compels me to put off 
that part of the subject to some future occasion. Suffice it to say 
that the difficulty of satisfactorily solving the question of the oath, 
whichever solution may be adopted, tends in no small degree to 
make the situation intricate to the utmost. Unhappy France, 
where one is not sure to give a practical advice, one worth being 
listened to, even when he says, as old Maynard did in 1689, apropos 
of the bill for declaring the Convention a Parliament, ** A man in 
a revolution resolving to do nothing which is not strictly according 
to established form resembles a man who has lost himself in the 
wilderness, and who stands crying, ‘ Where is the king’s highway ? 
I will walk nowhere but on the king’s highway.’ In a wilderness 
a man should take the track which will carry him home !” 
A FREEMAN. 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION. 
(From our SpecrAL CoRRESPONDENT.) 
ienna, April 4. 
As I did not come here to speculate on the probable result of 
the Polish insurrection, but simply to give a faithful report of 
what I might see and hear of the events which are now taking 
place in that unfortunate country, which so obstinately refuses 
to die, in spite of the repeated official announcementsof its decease, 
I shall at once proceed to business, and report to you the principal 
facts which I have succeeded in gathering up to the present moment. 
With regard to the events which led to the incarceration of 
Langiewicz in an Austrian prison, it is extremely difficult 
to get at the truth. The predominating opinion seems to 
be that Mieroslawski, who is on all hands admitted to be a mere 
selfish adventurer, was the main cause of the disastrous result of 





| the battle of Chroberz; for, among the many names given to the 


battle-field of March 17th, Chroberz seems to have emerged as the 
most generally received appellation. Chroberz is a village on the 
river Nida, some twenty miles distant from its junction with the 
Vistula, and about equally distant from the town of Stobinca. It 
seems that in the early part of the day, chiefly owing to the intre- 
pidity of the French Commander, Rochebrune, with his ‘ Zouaves 
de la Mort,” the insurgents got considerably the best of it, and 
would have gained still further advantage had not the cavalry, 
commanded by Czaspki, a creature of Mieroslawski’s, left the field 
at a gallop, when ordered up to charge the already broken Russian 
line. Unfortunately, at this juncture, the Russians were reinforced 
from Stobnica, and theinsurgents were compelled to retire, though not 
in disorder. The fighting seems to have been renewed next day 
with noimportant result, and in the night of the 18th-19th Langiewicz 
called a council of war, and it was decided to split up the army into 





two main divisions, which were again to be subdivided and act 
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separately, partly because of the difficulty of getting provisions, | 


partly in order to distract the Russians. Langiewicz’s subsequent 
proceedings are variously explained. Poles with whom I have con- 
versed assert strongly that he was simply making a short cut 
through Galicia to foment the insurrection in the eastern provinces, 
when he was unfortunately recognized by the too officious Austrian 
authorities, who, it was supposed, would have winked at the 
manceuvre. It seems, at any rate, certain that, before quitting the 
camp, he had placed an experienced general at the head of each 
division. A private account of the present whereabouts of the in- 
surgent generals so nearly tallies with the disposition of the forces 
given in the Allgemeine Z-itung, that I am inclined to think 
vou may rely on it. ‘To the south-west, not far from the Silesian 
frontier, is Cieszkowski, that indefatigable bridge and railway 
destroyer. Next him, on the north, succeeds Orinski, with his 
flying division, who is in his turn flanked by Miclenski beyond the 
Warta near Konin. Miclenski’s corps is reported to be engaged with 
the Russians almost daily. Eastwards Padlewski extends his 
forces across the Narew (which flows into the Vistula at Modlin), 
into the province of Augustowo. Under Padlewski's orders is 
Colonel Fritsche with his scythemen. Warsaw itself, whence “ that 
mysterious Committee, every member of which faces death 
every hour of the day,” directs the movements of the in- 
surgents, is threatened by a corps under Tschartkowski. In 
Lublin, Colonel Lewandowski, lately victorious over the Russians 
at Stawin, is ably supported by the flying division under Lelewel. 
In Radom no commander of any note is reported. The positions of 
these commanders, it must be remembered, change every day. 
Besides these organized corps commanded by experienced 
officers, in every province innumerable smaller bands, under 
nameless chiefs, weary out the Russians and defy pur- 
suit; and I am assured that the fire of the insurrection 
is only now smouldering, and that the flames will burst 
forth in May. Expeditions are already organized for operating in 
Lithuania, Volhynia, and Podolia. According to the latest 
accounts, the whole of those provinces are in a state of the most 
violent fermentation, and there seems little doubt that the move- 
ment will before long spread itself over the whole of that district 
which formed the ancient kingdom of Poland, extending from the 
Baltic to the Euxine, and from the Oder to the Dnieper. The 
resignation of the marshal of the nobility of Grodno has been 
followed by that of all the marshals of Lithuania. The following 
is a part of the text of Count Victor Starzenski’s resignation :— 
“In consequence of the proclamations exciting the peasantry to 
rise and massacre us, in presence of the overthrow of all social 
order with which ‘we are threatened by the authorities, I must 
confess I am no longer able to reconcile my functions as a marshal 
with my dignity as a Pole. Iam convinced that every public 
work having for its object the development of the industry of the 
country can no longer be carried on with success.” A letter from 
Wilna announces the deportation of 300 landed proprietors as a 
precautionary measure. It is said that the English legion under 
Theophile Lapinski, the hero of the Caucasus, is to land on the 
Baltic coast, and to endeavour to effect a junction with the corps 
which is now being organized in Galicia, to act in Podolia and 
Volhynia. But these are mere rumours, as the success of such 
expeditions consists in keeping them dark. The English public 
should be convinced that the best news from Poland for some 
time will be no news, for the movement has yet need of at 
least a month to ripen. 

One of the most hopeful signs for Poland is the existence of a 
very strong Liberal feeling in Russia itself. I am in a position to 
give you the text of an address to the Russian soldiery, which has 
lately been published by the Liberal party in Moscow. It runs 
thus—* You will cover yourselves with eternal shame if you show 
yourselves servile cut-throats ; if you combat a revolution provoked 
by unheard-of cruelty and arbitrary acts.” “The Poles,” says the 
proclamation, ‘* have sworn not to lay down their arms until they 
have attained their object, and as long as one of them is left alive. 
Is it easier, then, for them than for us to obtain their liberty? If it 
is easier for them, it is because they are penetrated with profound 
patriotism, and because they have already worked so many miracles 
of courage and heroism; because they have forced us to admire 
them and bow down before them. It is because they have in- 
scribed on their banner “for our liberty and for yours,” that in 
working for themselves they work equally for the proper liberty 
of all those’who love and desire freedom in Russia. This is 
strong language, and that such a proclamation comes from 
Moscow, the very heart of the Russian empire, speaks volumes 
for the state of public opinion. The Liberals in Russia 
feel that Poland can never be a source of anything but 


weakness to the empire; they are taxed to a fearful extent 
to support the army necessary to keep the country in subjec- 
tion ; for the Russians hold Poland in a still more iron gripe than 
| the Austrians do Venetia, and there can be no doubt that the solution 
of the Polish question would very soon lead to the solution of what 
remains of the Italian question. The two cases are very parallel, 
and if only the Liberal party will continue to do its utmost to make 
its voice heard and respected, there is yet good hope that both these 
European sores may be healed without the necessity of an European 
| war. It is, after all, only such reforms as are brought about by 
| the good sense of a people working outwards that are lasting and 
| produce ultimate good. Reforms thrust upon Russia or Austria 
| from without by force of arms would cease to be real as soon as the 
|compulsion was removed. It is sincerely to be hoped that Europe 
will be spared the mockery of seeing further concessions wrung 
| from that Czar whose mildness and generosity are so much lauded. 

His memorable words to the Polish nobility seem to be forgotten :— 
| *'The happiness of the Polish people depends on its entire fusion 
| with the people of my empire ; what my father did was well done, 
| and I will maintain it. My reign shall be the continuation of his.” 
| This leaves little to be hoped from him. An ENGLISHMAN. 








HORACE GREELEY. 
To tue Eprror or THe “ SpecTator.” 

Sir,—As a fellow countryman of Mr. Greeley, Editor of the New 
York Tribune, I wish to say a word in reply to the remarks made 
upon him in your last issue. No one who knows him can doubt 
the honesty of his professions of philanthropy. There is not in 
America a more sincere emancipationist, or a more devoted friend 
to the negro. 

What Mr. Greeley says of the possible action of States under 
the Constitution is simply the expression of a fact. There is no 
power of President or Congress, under the Constitution, to 
hinder the re-establishment of slavery in New York or Massa- 
chusetts, if desired by a majority of the people of these states: 
A few years ago, all the free negroes of Texas who did not leave 
the state by a certain day were reduced to slavery by an Act of 
the State Legislature, and it was never imagined that the Pre- 
sident of the United States or Congress could interfere with the 
operation of sucha law. It is, therefore, very certain that if the 
Constitution were again recognized by any, or all, the seceded 
states, they could set aside Mr. Lincoln's proclamation, or re- 
enslave every negro made free under it. Congress has no power 
over the domestic institutions of the States. Only as an act of 
war could Mr. Lincoln have issued his proclamation, and if it 
have any force, it is one of a purely military character. The 
moment any rebel state lays down its ‘arms, and submits to the 
action of the Federal Government and Constitution, it would 
have, like the other states, supreme power over all its laws and 
institutions. This isa power of freedom and slavery, and of 
life and death. The powers of the Federal Government under 
the Constitution are strictly limited, and cannot reach criminal 
or slave made such by the laws of any State Government. 

Why censure Mr. Greeley for merely stating a fact, which he 
could not help being a fact, however much he might regret it ? 

T. L. N. 

[We did not censure Mr. Greeley for stating a fact, but for 
stating it in a way which made it a bribe to the Southern States. 
We doubt the power of the States to break a contract, which 
re-enslavement would involve. Americans seem to fancy that 
because it is in the power of a State to abolish the Decalogue, 
it has, therefore, a right to do it.—Ep. Spectator.] 








Music and the Drama. 


—>—_ 
Mr. Gyr commenced his seventeenth season on Tuesday with a 
splendid performance of his last and all but greatest revival, 
Masaniello. With the capabilities of his theatre, and the enor- 
mous resources at his command, modern grand opera is clearly 
the line in which he can easily defy rivalry, not only in London, 
but throughout Europe, and Masaniello, perhaps, shows off these 
advantages to the best possible effect. The spectacle may not 
be so pompous and imposing as that of Le Prophéte; but cer- 
tainly nothing ever put on the stage can surpass the “ Market 
Scene ” for diversified gaiety of colour andanimation. Startling, 
too, as isthe rapidity with which the market, the “ tarantella,” 
the repulse of the soldiery by ashower of vegetable missiles, and 
the celebrated prayer, succeed each other, the transitions are 
as admirably managed on the stage as they are by Auber in the 
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score or by Costa in the orchestra. ‘The performance was in 
most respects much the same as those of last season. Signor 
Naudin, a rising tenor who appeared at Her Majesty's Theatre 
last season with some success, is substituted for Signor Mario 
in the part of the hero. No serious fault is to be found with 
Signor Naudin’s performance, but certainly if Mario gave up the 
part, one would have thought Tamberlik his natural successor. 
Madile. Salvioni’s impersonation of the mute heroine, Fenella, is 
as admirable as ever. Carefully avoiding the besetting temptation 
of the character, the tendency to rely too much on pantomimic 
action as the exclusive means for the expression of the various 
emotions, Madame Salvioni carefully confines herself to supple- 
menting the task of the orchestra, and with exquisite art carries 
out, without exaggeration, everything implied in Auber’s music. 
Altogether, unless any one of Mr. Gye’s promised revivals has a 
very decided success, Masaniello will be still the great feature ot 
the coming season, as it was of the latter half of last. 

At the other theatres, Easter has been marked by the pro- 
duction of rather less than the usual number of burlesques and 
extravaganzas. Mr. Byron, in spite of the shortness of the 
breathing time allowed him since the pantomime season, has 
produced two or three fresh specimens of his powers of analysis 
and synthesis of words in every distorted combination of syllables 
in which the sharpest ear can detect any possible resemblance to 
the Queen’s English. Mr. Burnand, too, has produced a classical 
burlesque—Acis and Galatea—at the Olympic, which though 
extremely well put on the stage, and cleverly acted, is written 
in the same style of astounding verbal tours de force. Really, 
the principle that a pun is laughable on account of its very bad- 
ness is presumed upon to far too great an extent nowadays. 
Thomas Hood only attempted one pun for every two lines 
throughout his incomparable comic ballads, and Messrs. Byron 
and Burnand are certainly not equal to a pun a line 
throughout every burlesque they write. A dozen puns in 
which there was the slightest connection, incongruous or 
otherwise, between the subjects of each pun, would more 
than compensate for the loss of hundreds of such as crowd Ali 
Baba at the Strand, or Effie Deans at the St. James's. It really 
requires a very small extension of the system to expect one to 
laugh because any two words with the barest possible association 
of ideas begin and end with the same letter. Indeed, ordinary 
rhymes, if they are only bad enough, must be accounted puns at 
this rate. Mr. Burnand is the less hardened sinner of the two 
authors whom I have named, and the Olympic burlesque con- 
sequently contains a larger proportion of wit, as distinguished 
from mere punning. 

A clever adaptation from the French, by Mr. H. Wigan, has 
obtained a considerable amount of success during a run of a 
fortnight or three weeks at the Olympic. Taming the Truant is 
the title, and the plot consists in the complete cure of a husband 
of a desire for romantic adventure by his wife, aided by a 
widow, whose experience has been gained by watching similar 
symptoms in her deceased husband. The piece turns, as all of 
its kind do, upon all sorts of complicated love-making, jealousy, 
cross purposes, disguises and hiding bebind curtains, and 
contains a good deal of practical fun of not too broad a kind. 
The dialogue, much of which is extremely witty, is clearly 
translated direct from the original Le Papillion, and its general 
tone is to inculcate, with characteristic French levity of sarcasm, 
the startling notion that there is nothing inherently impossible, 
after all, in the idea that men may sometimes be happy with their 
wives. The piece is very well acted ; Mr. Neville, as the husband; 
Miss Latimer, as the wife; Mr. H. Wigan, as a blundering, 
moon-struck, elderly cousin, being all well suited. Miss Hughes, 
as the widow who manages all the intrigue of the story, was ex- 
tremely clever, though her excessive laughter on the least occasion 
is slightly objectionable. There only remains one thing to be 
said about Taming the Truant. When a piece is adapted from the 
French, and when French ideas, habits, and style of conversation 
are so thoroughly retained in the adaptation, it would surely be 
better to retain the French characters too. The English names 
of the characters constantly give an air of unreality to what would 
seem nature itself if laid in a French scene. 

The Monday Popular Concerts are to be resumed on Monday 
next, Mr. Charles Hallé’s benefit being announced for that 
evening, M. Vieuxtemps being expressly engaged for the 
occasion. As might be supposed, the greater portion of the 
instrumental programme is selected from the works of Beethoven. 
Miss Banks and Miss Eyles are to be the vocalists. 

AMATEUR. 





BOOKS. 


adios 

MR. J. 8S. MILL ON UTILITARIANISM.* 
Wuen the substance of this thoughtful ezsay was first published 
a year ago in Fraser's Magazine, we had occasion to make some 
comments on the philosophical controversy which is discussed in 
it before the whole of Mr. Mill’s argument was before us. It is 
not, perhaps, very surprising that a careful study of that 
argument, even though it has been elaborated by the most 
deservedly eminent of living philosophers,e has not altered 
our persuasion that the utilitarian principle is not, in fact, 
the basis of human ethics; indeed, the principles once deli- 
berately formed on these ultimate questions of mental philo- 
sophy, are even seldomer changed in mature life than the princi- 
ples of faith itself. But the perusal of this essay will do much 
to clear up for modern students the critical points of the problem, 
since Mr. Mill does all for the utilitarian doctrine which a com- 
prehensive view of moral phenomena, a subtle analysis, and a 
thoroughly practical wisdom can effect. 

The first great break-down, as we conceive it, of the utilitarian 
explanation of the actual phenomena of the human conscience, 
is that it either seeks by a violent logic to reduce our sense of 
obligation within the false and narrow circle of selfish pleasure, 
or, if set free from that transparently false position by the more 
comprehensive definition of such a writer as Mr. J. S. Mill, 
sacrifices it at the cost of interpolating an imperfect conscience 
to mobilize the hopelessly lame and stiff movements of the funda- 
mental principle. The apparent advantage of saying that the 
rule of duty is the promotion of happiness consists in this, that, 
as Mr. Mill says in one place, “there is in reality nothing desired 
except happiness.” ‘ Whatever is desired otherwise than as 
ameans to some end beyond itself, and ultimately to happiness, 
is desired as itself a part of happiness, and is not desired for 
itself until it has become so.” Now this, if it were true, would, no 
doubt, be philosophically very convenient, as it identifies 
the principal ground of moral obligation with the principle 
of all human action, and only leaves the philosopher the 
task of clearing up by intellectual processes the considera- 
tions which tend to show how the greatest amount of this 
universal desideratum may, in fact, be best attained. In 
other words, ethics would then introduce no new ground of 
action at all, but only new trains of thought tending to disperse 
delusions concerning imaginary mines of happiness, and to 
discover new mines. ‘The utilitarian moralist would then say 
to a man pondering a theft, for example, ‘whether you thieve 
this loaf or not, you will equally act from a desire for happiness, 
—but, if you do not steal it, you will show a wider knowledge of 
the consequences of your act than if you do.’ This is coherent, 
though we believe it to involve a false explanation of moral 
facts. But it is obviously too narrow and false for a thinker so 
wide as Mr. Mill, and he bursts through it with a much higher and 
more disinterested principle, which we find, however, very vari- 
ously stated in different pages of his essay. In one place it stands 
thus :—‘t As between a man’s own happiness and that of others, 
utilitarianism requires him to be as strictly impartial as a 
disinterested and benevolent spectator.” Requires! But why ? 
Surely all the advantage of merging the principle of ethics 
in the universal principle of all human action is here lost sight of. 
It is now no longer even plausible to say that a man may be 
made to do right by merely opening his eyes. If he can be made 
to see that a grain more happiness will accrue to the world by 
his sacrificing say a pound sterling, than would accrue to himself 
by keeping it, utilitarianism “requires” him, says Mr. Mill, to 
sacrifice his pound. But though “requiring” him, it no more 
furnishes him with the assumed universal motive for so doing, 
—the conviction that his own happiness demands it,—than a 
distinct moral faculty would do. If A asks why he is to value 
B's happiness as much as his own, when, in fact, he does not do 
so; Mr. Mill can only answer with the empty “ categorical im- 
perative” which he deprecates, “you ought.” That is, he 
demands a dictate of unresolved conscience after all to bridge 
over the chasm from self-interest to human interest, — from 
“mine” to “ yours,”"—from Paley to Bentham. It is true that 
in another place he evades the verbal difficulty by putting 
the principle thus: —“ that equal amounts of happiness are 
equally desirable, whether felt by the same, or by different per- 
sons.” But this is only an impersonal way of putting it. Does he 
mean that the intending thief would think it equally desirable that 
his hunger should be satisfied, as that somebody else’s should be ? 


* Utilitarianiem. By John Stuart Mill. Parker, Son, and Bourn, 1868. 
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Or only that the impartial spectator would think so? If the 
former, the intending thief would probably solve the difficulty in 
a very summary fashion by a solemn deposition that he considered 
his own stomach’s needs by far more important than any one 
else’s. Ifthe latter, Mr. Mill may be quite right; but then, why 
is a man to estimate his own happiness just as the impartial 
spectator would estimate it for him? If you can persuade him 
that the ri_ht action is the one most desirable for him, you 
effect something; but if only that it is the most desirable for an 
impartial philanthropist who feels no more for him than for any 


one else, you have yet to span the whole enormous gulf between 


interested and disinterested motives,—and to supplement your 


happiness principle by at least thus much of arbitrary con- 


science, which the natural man rejects,—viz., “I ought to be | 


ready to surrender the only happiness which is important to me 
for happiness which is not important to me, but is important to 
some other man.” Hence, we maintain that Mr. Mill’s fully con- 
scious, aud Bentham’s half-conscious, disinterested utilitarianism 
is not a mere intellectual modification of what some believe to be 
the actual aud only motive of human action, the pursuit of our 
own happiness, but superinduces upon it an entirely new prin- 
ciple of disinterested obligation, which as much implies a special 
moral faculty as any other system of ethical teaching. 

Mr. Mill appears partly aware of this difficulty, and proposes to 
avoid it by saying that happiness is of various kinds, and that 
though A’s regard for his own happiness is not of the same kind 
as A’s regard for B's, yet that the latter is of so much higher and 
purer a kind that he may be taught to prefer it. ‘The intending 
thief can scarcely be told that it is as desirable to him that he 
should remain hungry as that any one else should; but he 
may be taught that there is a higher kind of pleasure which 
will be given by his self-denial, and denied him if he steals 
his loaf; and that the latter will prove, if once he makes 


experience of it, the more important desire of the two, | 


even to him. If asked how he is to tell a_ higher 
from a lower pleasure, Mr. Mill merely answers that nothing 
but the experience of the majority of those who have 
tested both can really decide. It is like, he seems to say, the 
verdict of musical ears on the question of sounds. Certain com- 
binations are pronounced by all experienced ears a discord, 
certain others a harmony. So, also, certain comparisons between 


{ purely accidental phenomenon which attends their satisfaction, 
—pleasure. They exist and impel the mind before they can be 
satisfied at all, and therefore before any pleasure arises by which 
| they can be measured. The utilitarian theory asserts that every 
| desire is, to use the old pliraseology, a mere sense of uneasiness 
/combined with “the idea of a pleasure” to be derived from its 
| gratification, —and hence that all action proceeds from antici- 
| pation of some pleasure, or some loss of pain from that action. 
| This theory seems to us wholly incorrect. That there is such a 
| thing, of course, as acting for the sake of the pleasure derived from 
action, every one admits. But Bishop Butler long ago pointed 
out that this covers but a small class of self-conscious actions, 
that a much Jarger number do not anticipate any pleasurable or 
| otherwise self-conscious result at all, but are acts springing from 
| motives or impulses that are in no sense prospective. Sincerity, for 
| instance, of the highest kind, is merely the result of a self-dis- 
covering movement of the whole nature without anticipation of 
results. But if this be so, the active principles of human nature, 
the appetites, sentiments, and the rest, may be ranged one 
above the other, in a rank which depends not on the 
mere pleasure incidental to their satisfaction,—but on their 
intrinsic worth at their root, so to say, in human character; 
and the test of this intrinsic worth may be the relative 
degree in which each of such principles is capable of re- 
flecting the Divine perfection itself. If there be a perfect 
character in close spiritual contact with our own, it is surely 
rather more natural to make that the standard by which 
the relative worth of our motives is determined, than to resort 
to the artificial expedient of classifying them by the kinds of 
| pleasure in which they blossom ; whereas many of them are mere 
seeds, the rudest possible germs of life that have never come near 
| to blossoming in pleasures at all. And even for philosophers 
who would deny this spiritual fact, but yet insist on a classifica- 
tion of qualitative pleasures, it would be not only quite as valid, 
but, as it seems to us, a much more valid process, to classify the 
original springs of desire and motive at once, than the pleasures ia 
which they If all pleasures bo not alike, and there be a 
hierarchy of pleasures, there is clearly no advantage, but even a 
misleading idea, in the common term “ pleasure.” And it is always 
more philosophical, when it is possible at all, to classify in the 
root, so to speak, than to lose sight of your classifying charac- 


issue. 


different pleasures result in a consensus of preference on the part of | teristics in the confusion and complexity of the branches and 


those who have tested them all, which must be the rule for those 
who have not. Well, but is not this principle, if admitted, a new 
and very remarkable break-down of the utilitarian principle ? 
It establishes a scale of pleasurable emotions, and asserts that a 
very little of one, will, in fact, b2 more than equivalent to much 
of another, to those who have tested them all. But it gives you 
no reason why you should or ought to test them all. If a non- 
musician declineseven to learn music 80 as to test this pleasure, you 
may possibly think him narrow-minded, but no one would think 
kim wicked. Heis denying himself a possible pleasure; and that 
isall. But if Mr. Mill wishes to evade the awkward fragment of 
conscieuce we have detected in his doctrine, by appealing to the ex- 
perience of the quality of pleasures,—he must either substitute the 
etill more anomalous maxim that everybody is bound to do his 
best to test the asserted pleasures of other people, or admit that 
there is uo more neglect of duty in sticking to the safe selfish 
sort of pleasures, than in declining to study the flute or the 
delicate delights of poetical insight, or any other of the higher 
esthetic pleasures. If we ave to have the virtue of disinterested- 
ness founded on its high a@sthetic character, it must rank with 
the other artistic excellences ;—there will be no difference in 
kind between a man who neglects to look into it and a 
man wh» neglects to study Mozart, or Raphael, or Shakes- 
peare. Now, whether Mr. Mill asserts that A is bound to 
desire B's happiness as much as his own, — or that A 
is bound to make experiment of b's asserted pleasures 
till he can make a complete scale for himself,— we have in 


either case an arbitrary equivalent for a conscience which has all | 


its theoretical disadvantages and none of its advantages. And if 
Mr. Mill denies both propositions, and merely states that in mat- 
ter of fuct every one who has experienced the higher pleasures will 
prefer them ; he gets no moral leverage at all whichis not equally 
at the command of a meve esthetic artist as such. 

It is of course much easier to criticize a false theory than to 
substitute a true one. But such a task can scarcely be expected 
from a mere reviewer. Ulowever, we may say in conclusion, 
that the fundamental error of the utilitarian theory appears to us 


to consist in trying to set up an aristocracy of human motives | 


and desire:, not by and for themselves, but by virtue of the 


leaves. 





LISPINGS FROM LOW LATITUDES.* 
| Iris not easy to make the East comic—almost as difficult as to 
| sraventy nature. Nobody ever gota laugh ont of Niagara, or 
made the aspect of the Great Desert humorous, and it will be 
long before Englishmen can genuinely enjoy the ludicrous side of 
| the scenes which he realizes in his own mind chiefly through his 
recollections of the Bible and the * Arabian Nights.” A certain 
| familiarity is necessary even to artistic contempt, and a Sheikh 
looks impressive to unaccustomed eyes even when perplexedly 
poring over the bars of an English ecrinoline. The skill and 
| humour of the lady for whom Lord Dufferin stands sponsor have 
| been wasted on an impossibility—the effort to make the violent 
| incongruity of a comic East Jaughable instead of annoying. 
Nothing can be more perfect than her drawings; but they are 
seldom truly comic, except when the locale is suppressed, or so 
| kept down that it arouses no more serious associations. There 
| is an exception to this rule in plate xviii., in which Miss Gush- 
| ington is implored to purchase a dozen of tawny babies, whose 
| attitudes and expressions are, to any one who recollects them, 
| most deliciously funny. So would be plate xiv., the runaway 
| 





camel; but that the eye dwells on the admirable drawing of the 

obstinate, lazy, vicious beast, which it pleases Englishmen to 
consider a model of animal virtue, rather than on the preposterous 
| figure perched upon his back. In both cases the observer regrets 
the sketch so full of life and meaning which the same pencil 
would have given him, had it not been guided by a taste for 
caricature so inapplicable to the scene. 

The idea of the work is a little old, the Hon. Impulsia 
Gushington—-wonderfully sketched in plate ii., at the moment of 
| inspiration—being, after all, only the Unprotected Female on her 
| travels, with Egypt for the scene of her first adventure, and a 
jromantic imagination, instead of the merely timid one which 

Punch delights to pourtray. Her comments on the adventures 
she encounters, the rascally Greek dragoman who “ realizes her 
idea of what Lord Byron must have been in the first flush of 





* Lispings from Low Latitudes; or, Extracis from the Journal of the Hon. Impulsia 
Gushingtou. John Murray. 
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romantic manhool,” the scrubby Scotch law clerk, with red hair, 
who “realizes in some degree my idea of the Cid,” the rais, “a 
fine prople'ic-looking man, who quite realizes my idea of Balaam,” 
are irresistibly absurd, and give occasion for some designs which 
not being Oriental enable the authoress to bring out her talent 
for caric ture withouc a drawback. 
of the Scotch party picnicing in the vestibule of an Egyptian 


| Wooiley’s mind the calm impartial tone which is so necessary in 


| considering questions on which some difference of opinion is 


| allowed to exist. But a professor in a strange land may sometimes 


| ford. 


There is a delicious sketch | 


tomb, with Mrs. MucFishy very much elevated, Mr. Andrew | 


MacFishy impndently gentish, Mr. MacFishy, senior, under 
the lively impression that he has just sat down on a scor- 
pion. Al! the Ovieutal figures, too, are, when not merely 
farcical, admirably renlered, the authoress not putting, 
like most English sketchers, Englishmen into Eastern dress. 
We have spoken of the Fellah babies. There is a man leading 
the Hon. Lupulsia’s camel (plate xiii.) whom every European 
in Egypt must hare mot a hundred times, and a Nubian 
fac in plate xvi., which is as inimitable as that of the | 
donkey which, ons perceives, has just made up its mind on 
the expediency of a good kick. The Nubian face is a photo- | 
graph, contrasting oddly with that of the Hindoo ayah, which is the | 
conventional one used in pictures, and about as like a Hindoo | 
woman's face as it is toa Lap!ander or an Esquim ux, and is, more- 
over, never alike in the three pictures in which she is introduced. 
Altogether, the * lispings” are credituble to their authoress, and | 
will,we hope, be exchanged more or less speedily for an intelligible 
utterance on life in the East. Lord Dufferin must know the 
life of the higher classes of Syria as few Englishmen have ever 
done. 





AUSIFRALIAN LECTURES.* 
Dr. WooLtey undertook a task of no light or easy nature, in | 
endeavouring to foster a taste for learning in a community wholly 
intent upon money-making. In the course of his labours it must | 
have happened to him now and then to find reason for casting a 
regretful look back on the days when, at Oxford, he was surrounded 
with young men who did not need to be lectured elementarily on 
the value of learning and the advantage of self-culture. But ina 
Jand whither people have come in the baste to grow rich, and 
where all objects are subordinated to the enterprise of realizing a 
fortune, comparatively little atteution is likely to be given to the 
aims which are gladly pursued in a higher state of civilization. 
A fellow of one of our Universities, acting in a remote colony 
as a lecturer at mechanics’ institutes and colleges still in the 
throes of immaturity, is not in the most enviable of positions. 
There is much in the work which may well inspire a good man 
with enthusiasm, but it is scarcely possible that he can abstain 
in the desert from sometimes thinking wistfully of the land of | 
Goshen he has left behind him. It is evident that the dis- | 
couragemeuts which Dr. Woolley had to encounter in his work— 
not the heaviness of the work itself—sometimes told upon his 
spirits. Ouce or twice he was obliged to warn his hearers that they | 
were sliding back, and to take a somewhat gloomy review of past 
failures, in order to stimulate their flagging energies. He had to 
fight, as he observes, against “the materializiug tendency of a 
new and unformed society,” aud to put in operation a kind of | 
intellectual coercion to keep the seekers after learning from drift- | 
ing away into the great stream of mammon-worshippers. But 
to mark carefully the rough stages of the road is a safeguard 
against breaking down at them unawares. Dr. Woolley at least | 
entered upon his work with a just appreciation of its difficul- 
ties. 
We might describe these lectures in a few words as being 
distinguished by large and generous views, by a spirit of most 
sincere tolerance, and by singular felicity of diction, rising | 
frequently into pure eloquence. ‘They are always free from 
the heavy, dictatorial, “ tyrannical” tone adopted by some lecturers, 
and nearly always from the equally painful fault of mawkish- | 
ness and sentimentality. It is oniy when Dr. Woolley talks of 
women that he disturbs our gravity, and oversets an honest desire | 
to cousider his sayings. Had we chanced to stumb!e upon his | 
Elizabethan panegyrics of the fair sex when we first looked into 
the volume, we might have concluded that Dr. Woolley was an 
exceedingly amiable man, but that it was not desirable to read | 
his lectures. Women are, or were, till within the last year or 
two, rather scarce in Australia, and this fact, by lessening Dr. | 
Woolley's opportunities of observation and study, may have in | 
some degree perverted his judgment. That which is rare has 
sometimes an exaggerated and partly fictitious value placed | 
upon it. A year or two at home would probably restore to Dr. 





| what is vulgarly called 


| is the abundance of Greek quotations they contain. 


| plinal training in the students. 


be compelled toresort to tactics which are quite unnecessary at Ox- 
In the country, when a “ mechanics’ institute ” is opened, 
the very first thing to be done is to win the good-will of the ladies. 
This is generally effected by assembling them together at a 
great feast of tea and bread and butter, followed by a course of 
* soft soap”—of which it is usually 
found that any quantity can be comfortably digested. The 
president administers this, and the ladies go away and make 
their brothers or friends buy tickets. Something similar was 
done at Sydney, and it was only on these occasions, we trust, 
that Dr. Woolley forgot that he was a professor of logic. 

The only other fault we have to find witha portion of his lectures 
This seems 
to have asavour of pedantry, when it is considered that the 
orations were delivered principally to unlearned audiences. But 
Dr. Woolley conquered the evil habit before he had been long in 
Au-tralia; in his later lectures there is not only an absence of 
classical quotat:on:, but an earnest protest against the pro- 
miscuous use of them. ‘The lecturer justly impressed upon the 
students at the Sydney School of Arts, that the practive of quot- 
ing fragments of Latin and Greek in mixed audiences offends and 
“ estranges” hearers or readers, “rudely snapping that bond of 


‘intimacy and mutual understanding which it is the speaker's 


art to strengthen, and which is the surest condition of persua- 


sive or argumentative success.” Nothing, in fact, sooners wears 


out the patience of an Englishman of the ordinary stamp than 
| this impertinent habit of thrusting Latin or Greek in his 


teeth. If the influence of a classical education is not 
shown in a writer's general style, it certainly cannot be 


made manifest by the accumulation of scraps of dead 


| language, which even the illiterate may pile up with the aid of 
| Mr. Bohn’s ** Dictionary of Quotations.’ 
| ignorant of Latin and Greek altogether, than to be possessed 


’ 


It is surely better to be 


with a mania for expressing one’s ideas on the macaronic prin- 
ciple. Nothing is more common, even in the present day, than 
to find writers really worthy of notice strutting about in pie- 
bald and pinchbeck classical costumes. It is now generally 


| acknowledged that to represent a man of our own time dressed in 
|a toga is an absurdity ; but it is not thought incongruous to 
trick out one’s mind in the effete fashions of the past. 


Perhaps 
classics are nowhere more out of place than in a newspaper, 
which is intended not merely for scholars, but for the great mass 
of Englishmen, and should therefore be written in the language 
they use and understand—-in straightforward English. It would be 


| doubtless unfair to conclude that classical quotations are made 


in the mere pride and vanity of learning, and from a weak desire 
to show one’s readers how pretty a thing it is to be able to quote 
Greek, Latin, or Hebrew pat to the purpose; perhaps in the ma- 


| jority of cases the practice arises from mere habit ; or it is possible 


that aman may be so accomplished a scholar, as to find it easier to 
borrow the language of the ancients than to put his own thoughts 
in plain English. “This style,’ Dr. Woolley truly remarks, 
“ belongs to the first dawn of popular education, when knowledge 
still retains her aristocratic air, and awes the vulgar,—it fades of 
itself with advaneing day. . . Genuine learning is neither 


| obscure nor delusive; it is rather the timely ray which guides 


the traveller in an unknown path.” The band of quotation- 
mongers geverally do not guide, but simply bewilder. They 
recall Irving’s sketch of the party of authors in the Museum 
Library, who clothed themselves in borrowed finery to conceal 
their own rags, and whose writings resembled the contents of the 
witches’ cauldron in Macbeth—* here a finger and there a thumb, 
toe of frog and blind-worm’s sting, with their own gossip 
poured in like ‘ baboons’ blood,’ to make the medley ‘slab and 
good.’ ” 

The great difficulty that Dr. Woolley had to encounter was 
that which he justly points out as the cause of the failure of 
mechanics’ institutes in England—the want of a previous disci- 
The classes seem, so far 
as we can judge from the hints dropped in these lectures, to 
have been well attended at first, but gradually the members 
fell away, and the process of disintegration, only too familiar 
to those who teach the untrained, threatened to go forward 
rapidly. To check this, Dr. Woolley wisely urged that more 
time should be spent in recreation, and he told the students 
in one of his Jectures* that as a nation “we are not too 


* Lectures Delivered in Australia, By Jolun Woolley, D.C.L, Principal and Profes- | Serious, but too continuously serious; we give ourselves no 


sor of Logic and Classics in the University of Sydner, late Fellow of Universit 
College, Oxford. Macmillan, 1863. ; . ’ — 





* Maitland School of Art, April 9th, 1857. 
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intermission—we fancy the world is a large factory, and life a! 
long working day, with the eye of a stern overseer upon us. and 
the lash ready in his hand.” We are afraid that in Aastralia the 
mistakes committed by the mother country in this particular 
have been aggravated. Dr. Woolley’s description of the school 
play-yard, “ never ringing with childhood’s shouts of glee, but 
where parade the joyless squadrons of premature men and 
women,” does not give a satisfactory idea of life among the 
young at the autipodes. But for elder students at the Schools 
of Art the professor was anxious to find amusement, and, 
perhaps a little quaintly, he conceived that the introducti» of 
women to the occasioual * jollifications ” of the societies # ould 
answer the purpose. It must be owned, as we have already 
intimated, that when the professor dilates upon women, the 
fruits of experience and observation do not shine out-so con- 
spicuously as when le dwells on more abstruse themes. This is 
his weakest point. A woman, he observes, has noneed for the logical 
faculty, for “ she feels the truth, and needs none to prove it.” The 
proposition might have been stated with greater exactness. A 
woman Jelieves that she feels the truth, and will accept no proof 
to the contrary. She has no use for logic, because she lacks the | 
faculty essential to the reception of logical truth. Dr. Woolley 
may have felt that chivalry would serve his purpose better than 
his peculiar weapon, logic, and that to waive his own inclina:ion 
to appeal to reason, which his lady hearers would not sympathize | 
with, in favour of an appeal to their vanity, which was certain | 
of a response, would be the surest way to promote the interests 
of the society. Or, on another hypothesis, every man, it is said, 
has a contempt for his own calling, and Dr. Woolley’s calling 
being to teach logie, he may have felt himself drawn almost in- | 
sensibly into direct affinity with the female mind. At any rate, 
it is invigorating to read his observations on a subject which | 
has before beffled very learned men—the female character. 
The ladies of Maitland and Syduey who listened to some of his 
lectures must have carried away with them a high opinion of 
learning and its professors. They could not have heard 
unmoved Dr. Woolley'’s impassioned hymn of praise in their 
honour. “ They are,” he said,“ the chosen instrument of grafting 
and preserving in the soul the incarnate word of salvation’— | 
“ man without woman (he continued) is a field unvisited by the 


sun, rank with poisonous vegetation ; woman without man is a 
sunbeam wandering idly in the void; united, they form a garden 
breathing with fragrant bloom, and glittering with the golden 
treasures of the tree of life.” (Lecture VL, p. We can 
imagine the soft whisperings of delighted applause, the gentle 
tremors of satisfaction, that were evoked by this tremendous 
effort of the imagination. 

There must have beeu much marrying in Sydney after this lec- 
ture—fewer sunbeams, we hore, wandering idly in the void. 
We should be sorry to think that this would account for the sub- 
sequent falling off in the classes, and tle lessened enthusiasm 
shown by the students in the acquirement of knowledge. In 
another lecture lidies were told that their own extravagant 
habits, and the tendency they have to idolize riches, are at the 
bottom of half the misery and vice of the age. This was a bit 
of plain-speaking; but, unfortunately, it related to one of those 
very subjects on which women think that they “ feel the truth,” 
and pay no attention to proof. It is not their fault if their feel- 
ings and the truth run counter. 

On the topics which came within his immediate province, Dr. 
Woolley gave most useful advice to the students, and concerning 
the practice of toleratice especially he exhibited the full powers 
of his mind. Dean Close, who was so much perplexed by Mr. | 
Maurice's noble advocacy of perfect freedom of thought, would, | 
probably, be equally confused with Dr. Woolley’s arguments. 
The spirit which the lecturer displays when he argues iu favour | 
of the opening of the Crystal Palace and similar places on Sun- 
day for the working man (Lecture IV.) ; or when he sternly re- | 
bukes the intolerance of * teetotallers” (Lecture LV.) ; or when he | 
declares that, theugh Shelley was an atheist, “ he was nearer tothe 
God whom he knew not, than they who made him an outcast from 
his father's home,” because he sought truth, though with an “‘ un- 
disciplined heart” (Lecture VI.) ; or when he maintains that no 
man should be thought worse of by us because he holds and ex- | 
presses views, even on vital points of religion, contrary to 
our own; or when he declares that religious dissensions 
and persecutions are more mischievous than unbelief (Lecture 
IL.)—such a spirit is possessed by few leaders of thought, or 
preachers of a message of infinite love and mercy. With one 
other passage, which we hope Dr. Woolley’s hearers have not 
yet forgotten, we must leave a book which contains much solid | 


255.) 


thought, and advice that all students might reflect upon with 
advantage :— 

* We are born into an age of schism ; our holiest instincts and dearest 
associations prejudice us each in favour of his own community. Neither can 
demand of the other the surrender of his principles and habits of judg- 
ment, nor be surprised that the evident and natural to him should be 
strange and uncouth to a mind differently constituted and trained. What 
then! Shall I lose my brother because even on important matters our 
judgments disagree ! Yes ; I must lose the benefit of his conversation to 
the extent of that difference. I am cut off from many b nds of friendship 
and sympathy ; but I am not cut off from a//; and it is my duty, to him 
and to myself, not by perverseness to forfeit those which I may still re- 
tain. . . We need not uuderrate our abstract differences ; we must 
only abstain from judging those whom we deem in error. We must 
take pains to ascertain how much we hold in common, and diligeutly use 
every opportunity of intercourse which that may afford us.” (Lecture 
Ill pp- 87, 8&8.) 


LOYAL LETTERS.* 
Tue letters which Mr. Shirley has published supply a great gap 
in the history of the middle ages. A series of invaluable publi- 
cations under the Old Record Commission gave us the Patent 
and Close rolls, the ‘Tower charters, the Exchequer receipts and 
disbursements, the Norman accounts, and a portion of the crimi- 
nal and civil records of King John’s reign. Unmatched and 
unmatchable in any country, the collection was being continued 
under the happiest auspices, and the whole official history of the 
thirteenth century would have been disinterred had not a sudden 
cry for retrenchment been raised. The national memorials were, 
of course, the first thing sacrificed, and in several instances books 


| were left uncompleted, while in one, at least, a printed volume 


was withdrawn almost instantly from circulation. The series 
now issuing is a slight, but by no means a full compensation for 
the loss then sustained. Several chronicles have been published 
at full length, whose entire value might have been given ina 
thin book of excerpts. A fatal rule for some time forbade the 
publication of anything already printed, even though, like Bacon's 
“Opus Majus; or, the Chronicle of Dunstaple,” it might be prac- 
tically unattainable ; and the first relaxation of the rule has 
been in favour of Walsingham’s‘ Chronicle,” a sufficiently common 
book, and of no very high value in its earlier parts. We notice 
this fault of management, because it is evident that Mr. Shirley's 
volume has suffered very much by it. He has felt that the 
letters he is editing demanded illustration, and, being forbidden 
to add historical notes, ie has wisely smuggled in a number of 
documents, which the reader must have sought in a dozen 
different and difficult sources: in the “ Documens Inédits” of 
Champollion Figeac, in Papal letters and bulls, or in our own 
unpublished Patent and Close rolls. Still he has not ven- 
tured, or, we suspect, has not been allowed, to carry out this 
principle to its legitimate exteut. For instance, several letters 
in the present collection turn on the famous quairel with 
Faukes de Bréaute, Shakespeare’s Faulconbridge, which ended 
in the expulsion of that turbulent adventurer from England. 
But the most important State paper on the subject, the 
memorial which Faukes de Bréaute addressed to the Pope in 
justification of his conduct, is not given. We call itthe most im- 
portant, because true or false, it is a narrative of the whole 
quarrel between the Government and the barons from the op- 
position point of view. Its length, and the fact that it has been 
published in the Bannatyne edition of the “ Lanercost Chronicle,” 
are, no doubt, the reasons which have induced or compelled Mr. 
Shirley to omit it. The result is, that students of the period 
must make the study of the sources of English history a separate 


| part of their education, whereas the same expenditure, with a 
| little method, would have given them all substantially important 


materials in a dozen volumes at most for any reign. 

In saying this, we ave not blaming the Master of the Rolls for 
not reverting to the plan discontinued in 1836. We are quite 
aware that the mass of material for Henry ILI.’s reign is far too 
vast to be printed in its entirety. But it would be perfectly 
possible for trained and judicious editors like Mr. Hardy, Pro- 
fessor Brewer, or Mr. Shirley, to make a selection of all docu- 
ments of importance bearing on a critical period, or on any single 
reign. This would, in fact, be a republication of Rymer'’s 
“ Foedera,” with the single but important difference, that every 
period should be kept separate. In the “New Rymer,” now 
known to be inadequate and inaccurate, 350 folio pages are 
devoted to the fifty-seven years of Henry IIL's reign. At 
a little sacrifice of the luxurious margins and type now 


|adopted, which no scholar would regret, these might pro- 


bably be given in a single volume, such as Mr. Shirley's, or, 
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romantic maihool,” the scrabby Scotch law clerk, with red hair, 
who “realizes in some degree my idea of the Cid,” the rais, “a 
fine prople'ic-!ooking man, who qnite realizes my idea of Balaam,” 
are irresistibly absurd, and give occasion for some designs which 
not being Oriental enable the authoress to bring out her talent 
for civic ture withouc a drawback. ‘There is a delicious sketch 
of the Scotch party picnicing in the vestibule of an Egyptian 
tomb, with Mrs. MicFishy very much elevated, Mr. Andrew 
MacFishy impndently gentish, Mr. MacFishy, senior, under 
the lively impression that he has just sat down on a scor- 
pion, Al! the Oviental figures, too, are, when not merely 
farcical, admirably renlered, the authoress not putting, 
like most English sketchers, Englishmen into Eastern dress. 
We hive spoken of the Fellah babies. There is a man leading 
the Hon. Lnpulsia’s camel (plate xiii.) whom every European 
in Egypt must hare mot a hundred times, and a Nubian 
fac» in plate xvi., which is as inimitable as that of the 
donkey which, one perceives, has just made up its mind on 
the expediency of a good kick. The Nubian face is a photo- 
graph, contrasting oddly with that of the Hindoo ayah, which is the 
conventional one used in pictures, and about as like a Hindoo 
woman'sface as it is toa Lap!anderor an Esquim x, and is, more- 
over, never alike in the three pictures in which she is introduced. 
Altogether, the “ lispings” are creditable to their authoress, and 
will,we hope, be exchanged more or less speedily for an intelligible 
utterance on life in the East. Lord Dufferin must know the 
life of the higher classes of Syria as few Englishmen have ever 
done. 





AUSIFRALIAN LECTURES.* 
Dr. WooLtry undertook a task of no light or easy nature, in 
endeavouring to foster a taste for learning in a community wholly 
intent upon money-making. In the course of his labours it must 
have happened to him now and then to find reason for casting a 
regretful look back on the days when, at Oxford, he was surrounded 
with young men who did not need to be lectured elementarily on 
the value of learning and the advantage of self-culture. But ina 
Jand whither people have come in the haste to grow rich, and 
where all objects are subordinated to the enterpris2 of realizing a 
fortune, comparatively little attention is likely to be given to the 
aims which are gladly pursued in a higher state of civilization. 
A fellow of one of our Universities, acting in a remote colony 
as a lecturer at mechanics’ institutes and colleges still in the 
throes of immaturity, is not in the most enviable of positions. 
There is much in the work which may well inspire a good man 
with enthusiasm, but it is scarcely possible that he can abstain 
in the desert from sometimes thinking wistfully of the land of 
Goshen he has left behind him. It is evident that the dis- 


couragements which Dr. Woolley had to encounter in his work— | 


not the heaviness of the work itself—sometimes told upon his 


spirits. Once or twice he was obliged to warn his hearers that they | 


were sliding back, and to take a somewhat gloomy review of past 


failures, in order to stimulate their flagging energies. He had to | 


fight, as he observes, against “the materializing tendency of a 
new and unformed society,” and to put in operation a kind of 
intellectual coercion to keep the seekers after learning from drift- 
ing away into the great stream of mammon-worshippers. But 
to mark carefully the rough stages of the road is a safeguard 
against breaking down at them unawares. Dr. Woolley at least 
entered upon his work with a just appreciation of its difficul- 
ties. 


We might describe these lectures in a few words as being | 
distinguished by large and generous views, by a spirit of most. 


sincere tolerance, and by singular felicity of diction, rising 
frequently into pure eloquence. They are always free from 
the heavy, dictatorial, “ tyrannical” tone adopted by some lecturers, 
and nearly always from the equally painful fault of mawkish- 
ness and sentimentality. It is only when Dr. Woolley talks of 


women that he disturbs our gravity, and oversets an honest desire | 


to coasider his sayings. Had we chanced to stumb!e upon his 
Elizabethan panegyrics of the fair sex when we first looked into 
the volume, we might have concluded that Dr. Woolley was an 
exceedingly amiable man, but that it was not desirable to read 
his lectures. Women are, or were, till within the last year or 
two, rather scarce in Australia, and this fact, by lessening Dr. 
Woolley’s opportunities of observation and study, may have in 
some degree perverted his judgment. That which is rare has 
sometimes an exaggerated and partly fictitious value placed 
upon it. A year or two at home would probably restore to Dr. 
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| Woolley’s mind the calm impartial tone which is so necessary in 
|considering questions on which some difference of opinion is 
| allowed to exist. But a professor in a strange land may sometimes 
| be compelled toresort to tactics which are quite unnecessary at Ox- 
ford. In the country, when a “ mechanics’ institute ” is opened, 
| the very first thing to be done is to win the good-will of the ladies. 
This is generally effected by assembling them together at a 
| great feast of tea and bread and butter, followed by a course of 
| what is vulgarly called * soft soap"—of which it is usually 
}found that any quantity cau be comfortably digested. The 
| president administers this, and the ladies go away and make 
their brothers or friends buy tickets. Something similar was 
done at Sydney, and it was only on these occasions, we trust, 
| that Dr. Woolley forgot that he was a professor of logic. 
| ‘The only other fault we have to find witha portion of his lectures 
| is the abundance of Greek quotations they contain. This seems 
|to have asavour of pedantry, when it is considered that the 
| orations were delivere| principally to unlearned audiences. But 
Dr. Woolley conquered the evil habit before he had been long in 
| Au-tralia; in his later lectures there is not only an absence of 
classical quotat:ons, but an earnest protest against the pro- 
iniscuous use of them. ‘The lecturer justly impressed upon the 
| students at the Sydney School of Arts, that the practice of quot- 
ing fragments of Latin and Greek in mixed audiences offends and 
* estranges” hearers or readers, “rudely snapping that bond of 
intimacy and mutual understanding which it is the speaker’s 
art to strengthen, and which is the surest condition of persua- 
sive or argumentative success.” Nothing, in fact, sooners wears 
‘out the patience of an Englishman of the ordinary stamp than 
this impertinent habit of thrusting Latin or Greek in his 
‘teeth. If the influence of a classical education is not 
'shown in a writer's general style, it certainly cannot be 
made manifest by the accumulation of scraps of dead 
language:, which even the illiterate may pile up with the aid of 
Mr. Bohn’s * Dictionary of Quotations.” It is surely better to be 
| ignorant of Latin and Greek altogether, than to be possessed 
with a mania for expressing one’s ideas on the macaronic prin- 
ciple. Nothing is more common, even in the present day, than 
to find writers really worthy of notice strutting about in pie- 
bald and pinchbeck classical costumes. It is now generally 
| acknowledged that to represent a man of our own time dressed in 
|a toga is an absurdity ; but it is not thought incongruous to 
trick out one’s mind in the effete fashions of the past. Perhaps 
classics are nowhere more out of place than in a newspaper, 
which is intended not merely for scholars, but for the great mass 
of Englishmen, and should therefore be written in the language 
they use and understand—-in straightforward English. It would be 
| doubtless unfair to conclude that classical quotations are made 
in the mere pride and vanity of learning, and from a weak desire 
to show one’s readers how pretty a thing it is to be able to quote 
Greek, Latin, or Hebrew pat to the purpose; perhaps in the ma- 
| jority of cases the practice arises from mere habit ; or it is possible 
that aman may be so accomplished a scholar, as to find it easier to 
borrow the language of the ancients than to put his own thoughts 
in plain English. “This style,” Dr. Woolley truly remarks, 
| * belongs to the first dawn of popular education, when knowledge 
still retains her aristocratic air, and awes the vulgar,—it fades of 
itself with advancing day. . . Genuine learning is neither 
obscure nor delusive; it is rather the timely ray which guides 
the traveller in an unknown path.” The band of quotation- 
mongers geverally do not guide, but simply bewilder. They 
recall Irving’s sketch of the party of authors in the Museum 
Library, who clothed themselves in borrowed finery to conceal 
their own rags, and whose writings resembled the contents of the 
witches’ cauldron in Macheth—* here a finger and there a thumb, 
'toe of frog and blind-worm’s sting, with their own gossip 
poured in like ‘ baboons’ blood,’ to make the medley ‘slab and 
good.’ ” 

The great difficulty that Dr. Woolley had to encounter was 
| that which he justly points out as the cause of the failure of 
| mechauics’ institutes in England—the want of a previous disci- 
plinal training in the students. The classes seem, so far 
| as we can judge from the hints dropped in these lectures, to 

have been well attended at first, but gradually the members 
| fell away, and the process of disintegration, only too familiar 
to those who teach the untrained, threatened to go forward 
rapidly. To check this, Dr. Woolley wisely urged that more 
time should be spent in recreation, and he told the students 
in one of his Jectures* that as a nation “we are not too 
serious, but too continuously serious; we give ourselves no 


* Maitland School of Art, April 9th, 1857. 
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intermission—we fancy the world is a large factory, and life a 
long working day, with the eye of a stern overseer upon us, and 
the lash ready in his hand.” We are afraid that in Aastralia the 
mistakes committed by the mother country in this particular 
have been aggravated. Dr. Woolley’s description of the school 
play-yard, “ never ringing with childhood’s shouts of glee, but 


where parade the joyless squadrons of premature men and, 


women,” does not give a satisfactory idea of life among the 
young at the autipodes. But for elder students at the Schools 
of Art the professor was anxious to find amusement, and, 
perhaps a little quaintly, he conceived that the introducti» of 
women to the occasional “jollifications ” of the societies ould 
answer the purpose. It must be owned, as we have already 
intimated, that whea the professor dilates upon women, the 
fruits of experience and observation do not shine out-so con- 
spicuously as when lie dwells on more abstruse themes. This is 
his weakest point. A woman, he observes, has noneed forthe logical 
faculty, for “ she feels the truth, and needs none to prove it.” ‘The 
proposition might have been stated with greater exactness. A 
woman /elieves that she feels the truth, and will accept no proof 
to the contrary. 
faculty essential to the reception of logical truth. Dr. Woolley 
may have felt that chivalry would serve his purpose better than 
his peculiar weapon, logic, and that to waive his own inclination 


to appeal to reason, which his lady hearers would not sympathize | 


with, in favour of an appeal to their vanity, which was certain 
of a response, would be the surest way to promote the interests 
of the society. Or, on another hypothesis, every man, it is said, 
has a contempt for his own calling, and Dr. Woolley’s calling 


being to teach logic, he may have felt himself drawn almost in- | 


sensibly into direct affinity with the female mind. At any rate, 


it is invigorating to read his observations on a subject which | 


has before beffled very learned men—the female character. 
The ladies of Maitland and Sydney who listened to some of his 
lectures must have carried away with them a high opinion of 
learning and its professors. They could not have heard 
unmoved Dr. Woolley'’s impassioned hymn of praise in their 
honour. “ They are,” he said,“ the chosen instrument of grafting 


and preserving in the soul the incarnate word of salvation’— | 


“ man without woman (he continued) is a field unvisited by the 
sun, rank with poisonous vegetation ; woman without man is a 
sunbeam wandering idly in the void; united, they form a garden 
breathing with fragrant bloom, and glittering with the golden 
treasures of the tree of life.” (Lecture VI, p. 255.) We can 
imagine the soft whisperings of delighted applause, the gentle 
tremors of satisfaction, that were evoked by this tremendous 
effort of the imagination. 

There must have beev much marrying in Sydney after this lec- 


ture—fewer sunbeams, we hope, wandering idly in the void. | 


We should be sorry to think that this would account for the sub- 
sequent falling o{f in the classes, and the lessened enthusiasm 
shown by the students in the acquirement of knowledge. In 
another lecture lidies were told that their own extravagant 
habits, and the tendency they have to idolize riches, are at the 
bottom of half the misery and vice of the age. This was a bit 
of plain-speaking; but, unfortunately, it related to one of those 
very subjects on which womea think that they “ feel the truth,” 
and pay no attention to proof. It is not their fault if their feel- 
ings and the truth run counter. 

On the topics which came within his immediate province, Dr. 


Woolley gave most useful advice to the students, and concerning | 


the practice of toleratice especially he exhibited the full powers 
of his mind. 


Maurice's noble advocacy of perfect freedom of thought, would, | 
probably, be equally confused with Dr. Woolley’s arguments. | 
The spirit which the lecturer displays when he argues in favour | 


of the opening of the Crystal Palace and similar places on Sun- 


day for the working man (Lecture IV.) ; or when he sternly re- | 
bukes the intolerance of *‘ teetotallers” (Lecture 1V.) ; or when he | 


declares that, though Shelley was an atheist, “ he was nearer tothe 
God whom he knew not, than they who made him an outcast from 
his father's home,” because he sought truth, though with an “‘ un- 
disciplined heart” (Lecture VL.) ; or when he maintains that no 


man should be thought worse of by us because he holds and ex- | 


presses views, even on vital points of religion, contrary to 
our own; or when he declares that religious dissensions 
and persecutions are more mischievous than unbelief (Lecture 


III.)—such a spirit is possessed by few leaders of thought, or | 


preachers of a message of infinite love and mercy. With one 
other passage, which we hope Dr. Woolley’s hearers have not 
yet forgotten, we must leave a book which contains much solid 


She has no use for logic, because she lacks the | 


Dean Close, who was so much perplexed by Mr. | 


thought, and advice that all students might reflect upon with 
advantage :— 

* We are born into an age of schism ; our holiest instincts and dearest 
associations prejudice us each in favour of his own community. Neither can 
demand of the other the surrender of his principles and habits of judg- 
ment, nor be surprised that the evident and natural to him should be 
strange and uncouth to a mind differently constituted and trained. What 
then! Shall! I lose my brother because even on important matters our 
judgments disagree ! Yes ; I must lose the benefit of his conversation to 
the extent of that difference. I am cut off from many b.nde of friendship 
and sympathy ; but I am not cut off from a//; and it is my duty, to bim 
and to myself, not by perverseness to forfeit those which I may still re- 
tain. . . We need not uuderrate our abstract differences ; we must 
only abstain from judging those whom we deem in error. We must 
take pains to ascertain how much we hold in common, and diligently use 
every opportunity of intercourse which that may afford us.” (Lecture 
IlI+ pp- 87, 88.) 


ROYAL LETTERS.* 

Tue letters which Mr. Shirley has published supply a great gap 
in the history of the middle ages. A series of invaluable publi- 
cations under the Old Record Commission gave us the Patent 
and Close rolls, the ‘Tower charters, the Exchequer receipts and 
disbursements, the Norman accounts, and a portion of the crimi- 
nal and civil records of King John’s reign. Unmatched and 
unmatchable in any country, the collection was being continued 
under the happiest auspices, and the whole official history of the 
thirteenth century would have been disinterred had not a sudden 
cry for retrenchment been raised. The national memorials were, 
of course, the first thing sacrificed, and in several instances books 
were left uncompleted, while in one, at least, a printed volume 
was withdrawn almost iustantly from circulation. The series 
now issuing is a slight, but by no means a full compensation for 
the loss then sustained. Several chronicles have been published 
at full length, whose entire value might have been given ina 
thin book of excerpts. A fatal rule for some time forbade the 
publication of anything already printed, even though, like Bacon's 
“Opus Majus; or, the Chronicle of Dunstaple,” it might be prac- 
tically unattainable ; and the first relaxation of the rule has 
been in favour of Walsingham’s‘ Chronicle,” a sufficiently common 
book, and of no very high value in its earlier parts. We notice 
this fault of management, because it is evident that Mr. Shirley's 
volume has suffered very much by it. He has felt that the 
letters he is editing demanded illustration, and, being forbidden 
' to add historical notes, ie has wisely smuggled in a number of 
documents, which the reader must have sought in a dozen 
different and difficult sources: in the “ Documens Inédits” of 
Champollion Figeac, in Papal letters and bulls, or in our own 
unpublished Patent and Close rolls. Still he has not ven- 
tured, or, we suspect, has not been allowed, to carry out this 
principle to its legitimate extent. For instance, several letters 
in the present collection turn on the famous quarrel with 
Faukes de Bréaute, Shakespeare’s Faulconbridge, which ended 
in the expulsion of that turbulent adventurer from England. 
But the most important State paper on the subject, the 
memorial which Faukes de Bréaute addressed to the Pope in 
justification of his conduct, is not given. We call it the most im- 
portant, because true or false, it is a narrative of the whole 
quarrel between the Government and the barons from the op- 
position point of view. Its length, and the fact that it has been 
published in the Bannatyne edition of the “ Lanercost Chronicle,” 
| are, no doubt, the reasons which have induced or compelled Mr. 
Shirley to omit it. The result is, that students of the period 
must make the study of the sources of English history a separate 
part of their education, whereas the same expenditure, with a 
little method, would have given them all substantially important 
| materials in a dozen volumes at most for any reign. 

In saying this, we ave not blaming the Master of the Rolls for 
not reverting to the plan discontinue] in 1836. We are quite 
| aware that the mass of material for Henry ILI.’s reign is far too 
vast to be printed in its entirety. But it would be perfectly 
possible for trained and judicious editors like Mr. Hardy, Pro- 
fessor Brewer, or Mr. Shirley, to make a selection of all docu- 
ments of importance bearing on a critical period, or on any single 
reign. This would, in fact, be a republication of Rymer's 
“ Foedera,” with the single but important difference, that every 
period should be kept separate. In the “New Rymer,” now 
‘known to be inadequate and inaccurate, 350 folio pages are 
| devoted to the fifty-seven years of Henry IIL's reign. At 
a little sacrifice of the luxurious margins and type now 
adopted, which no scholar would regret, these might pro- 
bably be given in a single volume, such as Mr. Shirley's, or, 
* Royal and other Historical Letters, illustrative of the Reign of Henry Il]. Selected 
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at most, in one and a half, and six or eight such, with a 
catalogue of all unprinted material, would amply satisfy his- 
torians. An obvious arrangement would be to keep the affairs 
of Ireland and France separate from those of England. The 
money required for the purpose might easily be economized if 
books like “ Capgrave,” *‘ John of Oxenedes,” and the “ Eulo- 
gium Historiarum,’ were simply excerpted, instead of being 
given in full; or if care were taken that no work should again 
be given to the less competent scholar when the more competent 
has it in the University Press. 

The volume before us is an excellent instance of the light that 
may be thrown upon history by the publication of new material. 
Take, for instance, the relations of England with the Papacy. 
Every one knows that they were never more vexatious than in 
the reign of ilenry I1I., when the barons and gentry had to form 
Committees of Public Safety, as they would now be called in 
America, for doing summary justice on the foreign collectors, 
who were draining England of its wealth. But few, probably, 
have thought of connecting this fact with John’s ignominious 
surrender of his crown. Mr. Shirley’s volume supplies the mis- 
sing link, and he draws attention to it in a very able preface. 
Both as suzerain of England and by John’s special testamentary 
dispositions, the Pope was guardian of the young Henry IIL, 
and, of course, also of his estate, England. In different times 
the claim might never have been pressed. But the triumph of | 
the Royalists was due in so large a measure to the Pope and the 
Papal Legate, who had thrown the whole weight of Rome 
into the scale, that gratitude and policy combined to make 
them the first power in the country. While the Earl 
Marshal was alive, and during the legateship of Gualo, the 
council seems to have been fairly independent. But when the 
Earl Marshal was succeeded by Hubert de Burgh, a new man, 
and the weak Gualo by the resolute and ambitious Pandulph, 
neither primate nor justiciary could hold their own against the 
imperious foreigner ; “ Whereas ” he once writes to the justiciary, 
**you have told me that Marlborough Castle is being fortified, 
we order you to canse letters to be sent without any loss or 
delay, strictly forbidding the Marshal to fortify or strengthen the 
said castle in any way.” “Let no money be paid out of the Ex- 
chequer without my knowledge or order ;"” he writes on another 
occasion to the acting Chancellor. This intolerable assumption 
of power culminated in an attempt to nominate a governor of 
Gascony and Guienne against the wish of the cities in the pro- 
vinces, and against the better opinion of the majority in the 
English Council. Stephen Langton in despair applied to Rome, 
and partly, no doubt, by remonstrances, partly, in all likelihood, 
by bribes, procured a revocation of the injurious legative power so 
long as he should be alive. Yet Rome was still recognized as the 
Court of Appeal. It was to Rome that the Ministry sent to pro- 
cure orders for the surrender of the royal castles, or to have the 
King no longer declared a minor. The prestige of Papal authority 
even survived the term of guardianship, no doubt chiefly through 
the superstition inherent in Henry’s character. It grates 
on every English feeling to hear of the Pope issuing a commission 
to decide whether the Grand Justiciary of England had, or had 
not, opposed the collection of Papal dues, (1232.) As late as 1245 
the importance attached by the English delegates in the Council 
of Lyous to the annulling of the Charter of Submission, shows 
that they connected it specially with the extortions they com- 
plained of. In fact, so far as monarchy was an estate, the Pope 
had acquired the rights of a landlord over England. It is only by 
understanding this, and by remembering that our barons and 
gentry were as impatient then as they would be now of foreign 
dominion, that we can understand how the century of Grostéte 
and of the Franciscans, in which benefit of the clergy was first in- 
disputably established, was also that in which a stern hatred of 
Rome was burned, as it were, into the soul of every Englishman. 

Another very important point elucidated by Mr. Shirley's 
letter, is the conditions under which private war was possible in 
England. Our knowledge of this subject has hitherto been 
lamentably imperfect. The popular belief is that every feudal 
baron lived in a castle, surrounded by armed retainers, whom he 
employed to rob merchants or attack his neighbours, as interest 
or humour dictated. “ Every offended baron,” says Robertson, 
“buckled on his armour and sought redress at the head of his 
vassals. His adversary met him in like hostile array. Neither 
of them appealed to impotent laws, which could afford them no 
protection.” [ume takes the same view in his spirited 
romance, and speaks of “the daily inroads and injuries 
committed by the neighbouring barons.” Modern research has 


[It is now well known that “the right to have fortified houses or 

castles,” to quote Mr. Kemble, was monopolized in Norman times 
by our kings, and “extended to their adherents and favourites 
by special licence.” The policy of the first Plantagenets, we 
may add, was to commit them to foreign mercenaries or offi- 
cials. As regards private war, Ordericus Vitalis calls it an 
unwonted offence (crimen inusitatum) in England, and always ex- 
piated by heavy punishment. Glanville observes that a lord 
could not oblige his tenant to fight in a private caus> for him. 
Under Edward III. the judges even went so far as to declare the 
offence treason, on the ground that it was an accroaching of the 
royal prerogative; and though Parliament modified the rigour of this 
decision, they left it felony or trespass, as the case might be. The 
practice of the country of course differed under a weak and a strong 
Government. Men with arms in their hands and with interest 
at Court, were not always willing to leave their wrongs to be 
redressed by the Royal Justiciaries, and, times of civil war in 
particular, were invariably complicated with private feuds. 
During the minority of Henry IIL., the royal castles were unhappily 
in the hands of the native nobility, and a certain amount of 
fendal anarchy was the consequence. The best instance of 
the state of things prevailing may be gathered from a letter 
of Faukes de Bréaute, ci-devant Norman adventurer, and actual 
English baron, “ to my dearest lord and friend, Hubert de Burgh, 
Justiciary.” We give an abstract of the letter, as the best 
way of rendering its contents faithfully :—* My bailiffs in 
Devonshire tell me that W. Briwere the younger, Robert Courte- 
nay, and many other nobles of Cornwall and Devonshire, have 
had a meeting in Exeter, to confederate against me, and 
proposed to ravage my lands. But the same day they got 
letters from the Earl of Salisbury, saying that he had concluded 
a truce with me till a fortnight after Easter, as he wanted to go 
into Lincolnshire. My bailiff, accordingly, wished to trans- 
port corn from my manor of Exminster (near Exeter) to my 
Castle of Plimpton. Robert Courtenay, however, stopped the 
ship, and imprisoned and flogged the captain, saying he had a 
brief trom the King to forbid alf' shipments of corn from that port. 
Surely, any respectable man (probus homo) may move his corn 
from one part of his property to another? Pray order R. Courte- 
nay to give up the corn and man, and to abstain from interfering.” 
In this unique document it must be borne in mind that the 
writer is a foreigner, and that he probably addresses the Justiciary 
as a private friend. Not having Hubert de Burgh’s answer, we 
cannot tell whether he acquiesced in the tacit assumption 
that troops might be raised, castles besieged, and battles fought 
without warrant from the Crown. But the evident respect for 
the King’s writ in such times and by such a man as De Bréaute is 
remarkable, and shows that the Crown was still the first power in 
the kingdom. With the expulsion of Faukes three years later it 
recovered all its old authority, and private war ceases to be heard 
of, except as an incident of rebellion. 

We have probably said enough to show the interest and value 
of Mr. Shirley's publication. But our space has only allowed us 
to touch on two of the principal points in which these letters add 
to our conception of history. Our relatious with tlhe French 
towns are curiously lighted up by many documents in the volume. 
Again, the personal character of men like Llewellyn of Wales, or 
Faukes de Bréaute, who till now have been mere names to us, 
comes out with broad and life-like traits in these portraitures by 
their own hand. Our power of dealing with the conflicting evi- 
dence of the times is literally doubled by the presence of these 
psychological data for appreciating character. If the second 
volume be as full proportionally on the period of the second 
barons’ war, Mr. Shirley will have deserved the historical coun- 
terpart to the civic crown, “ ob cives servatos,” “for our country- 
men given back to us.” 


THE CASSITERIDES.* 
Ir is curious to observe how distance, which diminishes the 
power of discrimination, adds to the dogmatism of humen nature. 
Things which, if said to have happened in our own day, would 
be subject to the keenest criticism, or rejected with a shrug of 
the shoulder, are placidly admitted, when received afier the 
lapse of a few centuries, upon authority which, had we then lived, 
we should, perhaps, have thought beneath notice, certainly in 
no case above discussion. So tremendous is the vis ixertize of 
human belief, so tenacious its roots, so stable its equilibrium, so 
powerful the spell and opiate of ease derived from settled con- 








* The Cassiterides; an Inquiry into the Commercial Operations of the Phenicians in 
Western tt} with particular Reference to the British Tin Trade. By George 
Smith, LL.D., F.A.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, dc. Longman, Green, 





ruthlessly destroyed this putusre of an impossible society. 
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viction—the ignorant man, who is disturbed by a sudden doubt, 
is so prone to feel like the enraged sleeper, who only awakes to 
a fit of fury, or as some children do, to floods of tears, on being 
shaken, and falls back immediately into a deeper sleep, that even 
when doubt is abso'utely groundless, it may safely be maintained 
that he who suggests it often adds to the life of maukind 
and contributes to the progress of truth. Certainly, whatever 
may be thought of the merits of the arguments on either side in 
the volume before us on the question, whether tin was exported 
from Britain by the Phoenicians, as Mr. Smith contends, or not, as 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis* suggests, and Mr. Cooleyt vehement y 
maintains, itis plain that Mr. Smith has considered himself shaken 
by the doubts rudely thrown upon the creed of his infancy, and has 
tumbled in consequence into a power of research and argu- 
ment upon the point. He is of the same opinion still. . But then 
we have the inestimable benefit of knowing the reasons why, and 
we may now up to that poiut judge for ourselves. On the whole, 
we are inclined to think, with Mr. Smith, that the Phoenicians 
might, after all, have traded as far as Britain. But we will 
endeavour to lay the arguments for and aguinst his opinion 
succinctly before our readers. 


And first, let us state what all parties appear to be agreed | 


upon. It is admitted that tin was known on the eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean in ancient times. ‘Tin is meutioned in the 
most ancient authors, and not ‘as a rare or as a very precious 
metal. It was not a product of Phanicia, Syria, or Judea. 
The great marts of Tyre and Egypt must, therefore, have been 
supplied either by overland or maritime transit. But it was 
found chiefly among the Phoenicians, who were the great naviga- 
tors of the ancient world. Most probably, therefore, they got it 
by sea. And here the first question arises, Wherefrom? From 
the East or from the West? From India, or from Spain and Great 
Britain? Mr. Cooley says at once: originally from India. He 
admits that at a later period tin was unquestionabiy brought 
from the West. But he asserts that, in all ages, that metal has 
been a principal export of India, and that it is enumerated as 
such by Arrian, who found it abundant in the ports of Arabia 
at a time when the supplies of Rome flowed chiefly through that 
channel. And, he adds, the tin mines of Banca are probably the 
richest in the world. Mr. Smith denies that Arrian—not the 
Arrian of Nicomedia, in Bithynia, who wrote 
Alexander the Great, and other works, but Arrian, a mer- 
chant navigator of Alexandria, who wrote the “ Periplus,’"—ever 
mentions tin as an export from India. He quotes at full 
length the lists of exports and imports given by that prac- 
tical merchant, from which it results that nowhere does he 
mention tin as an import from India and the East generally ; 
but several places—Barugiiza, Scindi, Oman, Persis, to which tin 
was exported eastward from Egypt. Mr. Smith finds no trace 
anywhere of tin being carried from the East or the South to 


Egypt. Agreeing with Dean Vincent, the learned commentator | 


of the “‘ Periplus ” of Arrian, that in the earliest times traffic was 
chiefly conducted by overland routes, he reminds us of the 
danger and expense of that mode of transit; and he pointedly 
asks, if gold, specie, and diamonds were sent by sea, is it likely 


a life of 


| of transit prior to the time of Cesar. If, as Mr. Smith assures 

us, the quantity of tia found in Spain is, and most pro- 
jbably always has been, exceedingly small, Gades must 
|have been supplied from another source, and we are at 
length driven back to the orthodox belief of our youth in the 
identification of the Cassiterides Insule with our own country 
and the neighbouring islands. 

But it is objected that itis “ incredible ” that the Phenician ves- 
sels should have visited Cornwall for the purposes of trade. Mr. 
| Smith answers with force, that the distance from Cadiz to Cornwalk 
is only one thousand miles, in a straight course, though probably 
more following the coast, as theancieut navigators usually did. Bur, 
on the other hand, Cadiz itself was built as a colonial settlement 
} at more than twice that distance from the native shores of the 
|Phonicians. And if they got so far, there seems nothing incredi- 
ble in their getting in the same way half as far again. Nor were 
|the Phanician ships like the British coracles; or like the 
Indian pinnaces in which the latter yet contrive to make 
long voyages across the Pacific. Xenophon gives an ac- 
couut of the Phoenician vessels, which proves that they 
had reached a high pitch of scientific perfection. But it is 
further objected, that the name Cassiterides is but an epithet 
implying want of particular acquaintance with the countries thus 
| vaguely denominated. Mr. Smith replies, that the term Tia 
Islands (Cassiterides) no more implies want of geographical acquaint- 
ance, than our own familiar expression, the “ Gold Coast of Africa.” 
This retort comes with all the facility of a slap inthe face. We 
cannot in the space allotted to us enter into all his arguments. 
| But, as we have said, on the whole, the impression left on 
pernsing his book is that it is possible, and even probable, 
that the Pheenicians really did trade for tin by sea with Great 

| Britain. 

But, having said thus much in favour of Mr. Smith's views, 
we are compelled to add that his book is, on the whole, a bad 
| book—garrulous, pretentious, weak, and curiously illustrative 
| of the prevailing defects of English scholarship. Sir William 
| Hamilton, the late Professor of Logie in the University of Edin- 
burgh, used to say that England was the only country in which 
a man considered himself at liberty to write a book upon any 
‘subject, without taking the trouble of informing himself what 
}other men had already said about it. And Mr. Smith 
| only follows the example of the writers whom he com- 
|bats, in their positive contempt, by his apparent neglect of 
ithe new and all-important results of modein scholarship. 
| While he twits Sir George Lewis and Mr. Cooley with their 
| old-fashioned scepticism, he himself plays into their hands by 
| speaking with the utmost gravity of a certain event as having 
thappened “just one year” before the full of Tioy, as if 
| any man living could tell the exact year in which Troy 
ifell, if it ever fell at all. On the other hand, they all 
| speak and write as if papers were not daily contributed to 
|the different archeological journals throughout the world the 
jtendency of which is to change the whole face of scholar- 
|ship. If Mr. Smith would consult a certain paper contributed 
'to the Archexological Review of Paris, by M. Rouget, on the 


that tin would be sent overland? And as for the mines of | «4 nyals of Totmes III.,” who lived in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
Banca, their supplies of tin even now are inexhaustible. It is | century before Christ, he would find certain invoices there which 
a characteristic of tin mines, wherever they are found, to appear ‘would throw the “invoices” of Arrian into the shade, and a 


to beso. If, therefore, these mines, as Mr. Cooley supposes, had 
been open in the time of Arrian, the quantities of tin derived from 
them would have been too notable to be overlooked, whereas they 
are positively not mentioned. But on this point Mr. Smith adds, 
what seems unanswerable, that if the merchants of Malabar could 
have procured tin from the East, they would not have imported it 
from Egypt. 

So far it seems plain that India derived its tin from the West, 
and that the West did not derive it from India. But as we have 
said, tin was not a product of Phoenicia, Syria, or Judea. They 
did not get itfrom the East; therefore they got it from 
the West. It was a current commercial commodity at 
Tyre B.C. 600. Ezekiel about that time, speaking of the 
traffic of Tyre, says, “'Tarshish was thy merchant by reason 
of the multitude of all kinds of riches ; with silver, iron, tin, and 
lead, they traded in thy fairs.” By an elaborate argument, Mr. 
Smith arrives at the conclusion that Gades was the great 
Pheenician tin market for several centuries before B.C. 1100. Now, 
Marseilles was founded about B.C. 600, and although tin was 
undoubtedly carried overland through Gaul to Marseilles at a 
much later period, the bulk of the evidence is against that mode 





* “ Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients,” 
+ “ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery.” 


|number of unknown metals mentioned which ought to temper 
'the ardour and slacken the speed with which he arrives at his 
|conclusions. We will only add, that a curious fact, lately pub- 
lished in the Parthenon, seems to show that the Phonicians may 
have traded with America. In an assuary recently discovered 
| near Beverley, in Canada, some glass beads were found which are 
| said, by competent authorities, to be of unquestioned Phoenician 
|manufacture. This may lead to very important results. 





VITL* 
|Ix the year 1859, Mr. W. T. Pritchard, H.B.M. Consul in Figi, 
| arrived in England with a document purporting to be the cession 
of Figi—or rather Viti—to the Queen of Great Britain. The 
| Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, many naval officers 
| well acquainted with the station, and some men in high official 
positions, were urgent that this cession should be accepted; but 
| the English Government, before coming to a decision, wished to 
| obtain more ample information, and a special mission was des- 
patched for this purpose to Viti in the early part of 1860, which 
| Dr. Seeman was asked to join. The volume before us gives the 
| results of hia observations during a six months’ exploration of the 


* Viti: an Account of @ Government Mission to the Vitian, or Figian, Islands, By 
Berthold Seeman, Ph D., F.L.S., ¥.K.G.S. Macmillan: Cambridge and London. 
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islands, and the impressions he carried away with him of Figi and 
the Figians. A more elaborate aud scientific work on the flora 
of Figi is, he teils us, in progress. 

Figi is an archipelago in the South Pacific, situate between 
latitudes 15 deg. and 20 deg. S., and longitudes 176 deg. E. and 
180deg. W. It is midway between the Tongan or Friendly 
Islands and the French colony of New Caledonia. ‘The exact 
number of islands and islets is not known, but Dr. Seeman thinks 
that 230 would be rather below than above the mark, 
these, two, Viti Levu and Vanura Levu, are of unnsual 
size for the Pacific, each having a circumference of 250 


miles, and the superficial area of the whole group is, ac- | 


cording to Dr. Peterman’s recent calculations, equal to that of 
Wales, or eight times that of the Ionian Islands. The population 
may be estimated at about 200,000. Speaking ginerally, all 
the islands owe their origin to voleanic upheavings and the 
action of corals. ‘Though there are now no active volcanoes, yet 
several of the highest mountains must at one time have becn 
formidable craters, and the signs of plutonic action are still seen 
in hot springs and occasional earthquakes; indeed, a whole 
island has of late years been lifted above the level of the ocean 
between Figi and Tonga. The soil of these islands is very pro- 
ductive. “There is hardly a red of land,” says Dr. Seeman, 


“that might not be converted into pasture, or be cultivated. | 
Almost at every step one discovers that most of the land has at | 


one time or other produced some crop.” (p. 277). He devotes 
two important chapters of his book to a consideration of the 
various vegetable products of Figi, the result of which is to show, 
as he says, “ how bountiful Nature has been in supplying these 


islands with edible roots and fruits—with drugs, spices, fibres, | 


timber, dyes, vegetable fats, and other articles of commercial 
importance ” (p. 380). But the capabilities of Figias a cotton- 
growing country is the point that at this moment will attract 
most interest. The attention both of Dr. Seeman and of Colonel 
Smythe, who was also ordered to report on these islands, was 


especially directed to this head; and the former is enthusiastic | 


on the subject :— : 


“Tf I understand the nature and requirements of cotton aright, the | 


Figis seem to be as if made for it. Cotton requires a greatly undulated 
surface, slopes of hills rather than flat land. The whole country, the 
deltas of great rivers excepted, is a succession of hills and dales, 
covered on the weather side with a luxurious herbage or dense forest ; 
on the lee side with grass and isolated screw pines, more immediately 
available for planting. Cotton wants sea air. What country would 
answer this requirement better than a group of more than two hundred 
islands surrounded by the ocean as a convenient highway to even small 
boats and canoes, since the unchecked force of the winds and waves is 
broken by the natural breakwater presented by the reefs which nearly 
encircle the whole? Cotton requires, further, to be fanned by gentle 
breezes when growing, and a comparatively low temperature ; there is 
scarcely ever a calm, either the south-east or the north-east trade-wind 
blowing over the islands keeps up a constant current, and the thermo- 
meter for months vacillates between 60 deg. and 80 deg. Fahr., and never 
rises to the height attained in some parts of tropical Asia, Africa, or 
America, 
important production seems to be provided, and it is hardly possible to 
add anything more in order to impress those best qualified to judge with 
a better idea of Figi as a first-rate cotton- growing country.” (pp. 48, 49). 

It seems established that every sort of cotton, from the cheapest 
to the very best, even the Sea Islund cotton, which, having the 
largest staple, and fetching the highest price, has hitherto 
been grown in perfection only on the coast of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and a small part of Florida, can be produced in Figi. The 
difficulty lies in obtaining the necessary labour, and Colonel 
Smythe considers this obstacle far more formidable than Dr. 
Seeman appears to do. The only mode of obtaining labour at pre- 
sent is by agreement with a chief, who will send some of his people 
to do what is required, receive the money himself, and distribute 
it at his pleasure, he having a right to all the earnings of 
his followers. The progress of Christianity and civilization may, 
it is true, modify this system; but Colonel Smythe thinks the 
Figians incapable of that regular and continuousexertion which the 
cultivation of cotton imperatively demands, and, on the whole, is 
of opinion that, “ whether by natives, or by white planters with 
native labourers, the supply of cotton from Figi can never be 


Of 


In fine, every condition required to favour the growth of this | 


| has repeatedly been struck “by their logical acuteness. Their 
| mind seems ofa much superior cast to that of most savages; and 
| their discussions are as much above those of the Maoris, reported 

in the New Zealand newspapers, as the talk of men is to the 
| prattle of children” (p. 72). Although quite without written 
| laws, all their usages are as firmly established, and as rigidly 
| adhered to, as if written on tables of stone. The real power of 
| the State resides in the landholders. On the King’s death 
|these elect his successor, who is usually his son, but occa- 

sionally his brother, or even a distant relat ve, if they think 
|him fittest. If the monarch oversteps the bounds of his 
| authority, or thwarts the wishes of those who elected him, they 
! . . . . . . . 

have it in their power at any time to bring him to reason by 
refusing the supplies, which, in the total absence of money, 
consist of yams, taro, pigs, fowls, native cloth, canoes, and all 
the other requisities of a great Figian establishment. But the 
person of achiefis sacred. However obnoxious he may have 
| made himeelf, it would be “ taboo” for acommoner or serif to lay 
violent hands on him, and the taboo-breaker would not go un- 
punished. Dr. Seeman was greatly impressed by the qualities 
f these Figian nobles. 

“Chiefs always make it a point to excel in everything they under- 
take; and this is, no doubt, one of the reasons why they maintain their 
| ascendancy over the people. They build houses or temples in a style 
}and with a finish to which the lower order cannot come up; in agri- 
culture they take the lead ; in fighting, rowing, pulling, racing, and 
| all manly exercises, they are patterns for imitation; in the history, 
| legendary lore, and traditions of their own country they carry off 
|} the palm; they know every rock, river, plant, and animal by its local 
| name, and can give some account of everything connected with them. If to 
| all this be added that their physical development is much superior to that 
lof the lower classes, that they are not only taller and better made, 


lo 


{but generally possessed of much handsomer features, we need not 
| wonder that some travellers have thought them a different race from 
| the rest of their countrymen, and that in their own land they have 
been able to resist all democratic levelling, and remain to this day 
}as genuine an aristocracy as ever existed, because in every respect 
| a superior class.” (pp. 186, 187). . 
One of the most interesting chapters in the volume is that de 
voted to Figian cannibalism. Until very recently this was one 
of the recognized institutions of the country ; but, thanks chiefly 
to the exertions of the missionaries, it is now decidedly on the 
wane. Itis, however, certain, Dr. Seeman thinks, that bokola, 
as human flesh is called, neither is, nor ever was, regarded simply 
as food. ‘To eat an enemy is to offer him the last indignity, and 
the thought of being eaten inspires the Figians with the utmost 
horror. Only the king, the nobility, and the priests enjoy the 
privilege of eating bokola. Certain vegetables ave invariably 
eaten with it, which have a tendency to counteract the effects 
of the horrid banquet. But there is, accordiug to Dr. Seeman, a 
religious as well asa political aspect to the question. There 
seems, he says, a religious awe connected with cannibalism in the 
minds of the people; and in proof, he mentions that while all 
| other food is eaten with the fingers, for bokola forks are always 
used, and these appear to have a special sanctity attached to them. 
The natives could not bear to see them in his hands. They 
seemed to feel as Christians would, if he went into a church and 
'used the chalice for drinking water. Of course, wherever 
| Christianity has gained the day, cannibalism is at an end; but 
lit would be a mistake to suppose that all Figians not converted to 
| Christianity are cannibals. As has been said, it is restiicted to the 
chiefs and gentry; and again, amongst these there is a number 
| who, for want of a better appellation, may be called the Liberal 
| party, who never eat human flesh, nor go near the dwres (temples) 
| when dead bodies have been brought in, and who abominate the 
practice as much as any white man does, attributing to it those 
fearful skin diseases with which their clildren are so often 
| visited. One-third of the entire population have already em- 
| braced Christianity, and the conversion of the rest, Dr. Seeman 
| Says, is only a question of time and money. The intluence of the 
| Christian teachers and the white traders is felt largely throughout 
ithe islands, and there is no doubt that in a few years more 
cannibalism will be altogether a thing of the past. 
Her Majesty’s Government, influenced apparently by the report 


| 











otherwise than insignificant.” Dr. Seeman, on the other hand, | of Colonel Smythe, which Dr. Seeman gives in an appendix, 
declares that the Figians are always ready, and even eager, to resolved to decline accepting the cession of Figi. Space forbids 
work for wages; so, on this head, our authorities are conflicting. | us from entering on the question as to whether in so doing they 

The chief of Bau, in Viti Levu, arrogates to himself the title of | were right or wrong; but it cannot be denied that Colonel 
“Tiu Viti,” or King of Figi, and has a perfect right to it, all Figi | Smythe’s arguments have great weight. He considers that no 
acknowledging his supremacy, either by paying him tribute | benefit could accrue to England from the possession of Figi, as it 
directly, or by being tributary to another state which does. Of the | is out of the direct route between Panama and Sydney ; whilst 
Figians, who belong to the dark-coloured of the two Polynesian | it would entail there the presence of at least the wing of a 
races, Dr. Seeman formed during his stay a very high opinion. | regiment, in addition toa ship of war, with a tender of light 
He says that “they gain on a closer acquaintance,” and that he | draught, both steamers; and the expenses of a civil establish- 
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ment sufficient to act to any purpose on the condition of the 
natives would probably not fall short of 7,0001. a year. He 
doubtful, too, of the advantages of our sway to the natives, and 
gives it as his judgment “that the resources of the Pacific 
Islands can be best developed, and the welfare of their inhabitants 
secured, by a native government, aided by the counsels of 
respectab le Europeans.” 
of Figi is recognized, its resources will be 
be supplanted by civilization. Meanwhile, our thanks are due 
to Dr. Seeman for the glimpse he has given us of this almost 
unknown nook of the earth - this region whose part in the great 
drama of the world's history is L robs ably yet to be played. 


CURRE NT LITER ATURE. 
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Danes, Saxons, and Normans. By J. G. Edgar, Author of “ The 
Boyhood of Great Men,” &c. (Beeton.)—The author of this pels 
illustrated volume tells us that its main object is to treat the subject of 
without any 


No doubt, when once the importance 
2 utilized, and barbarism 








the Norman Conquest in a popular and picturesque style, 
sacrifice of historic truth; and, in order to render more intelligible 
the central event of his story, he has extended his narrative to the 
principal circumstances by which it was preceded and followed. We 
are inclined to think that Mr. Edgar has successfully carried out the 
design which he has proposed io himself. 
éasy and picturesque, and his historical knowledge is accurate, and 


quite sufficiently extensive for his purpose. Like all the former works 


of the same author, the volume before us is intended mainly for young | 


readers ; 
will be difficult for a boy to make acquaintance with the history of the 
Norman Conquest through a medium at once more pleasant and more 
trustworthy than that afforded by Mr. Edgar's pages. 

The Last Decade of a Glorious Reign. By Martha Walker Freer, 
Author of “The Life of Marguerite d’'Angouléme,” &e. Two Vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—This work constitutes the third and concluding 
“ History of the Reign of Henry IV., 
Like its predecessors, it is compiled principally 


and we are glad to be able to pronounce an opinion that it 


portion of Miss Freer’s 
France 
from unpublished sources, 
the Bibliothéque Imperial, and 
The public events of Henry’s reign are, 
slightly dwelt upon by Miss Freer, 
the description of the numerous intrigues for which the French Court 
was, owing to the King’s inveterate turn for 
famous. That Henry’s reign was, in fact, a glorious one, 
admit; but there is but little in these volumes that can fairly be adduced 
in justification of its claim to that dis Those incidents to which 
Miss Freer devotes most of her attention are described in a style which 


and Navarre.” 
including various manuscript documents in 


comparatively 


> ali 
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gallantry, at that time 
we freely 
tinction. 
is always clear and readable, 
same praise may readily be extended to her account of the King’s 
assassination. Her book is, on the whole, decidedly creditable to the 
industry and judgment of its author. 

The Slave Power. By J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence, 
&c., in Queen’s College, Galway. Second Edition, enlarged. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—We have so recently expressed at length our entirely 
favourable opinion of Professor Cairnes’ work, that it is, on the present 
occasion, scarcely necessary to do more than to chronicle the fact that 
it has reached a second edition. The new matter in the present volume 
is mainly introduced expansion of topics already partially discussed 
in the former edition, and there is given, in the form of notes and 
appendices, a considerable body cf new evidence, drawn principally from 
Southern sources. Professor Cairnes is of opinion that there is nothing 
to discourage the opponents of slavery in the course of the American 
war since the first appearance of his book. He does not think that the 
time has come for putting an end to the conflict, approves of the Presi- 
dent’s emancipation proclamation, and, altogether, regards the aspect of 
the struggle as not less favourable to the cause of freedom than it was 
when he first wrote on the subject. Such opinions, coming from so 
thoughtful and candid a writer as Professor Cairnes, must have weight. 
We are very glad to have another opportunity of heartily recommending 
this book to the notice of the reading public. 

Twenty-nine Years in the West Indies and Centra Africa. 


Hope Masterton Waddell. (Nelson and Sons. ees author of this 


His style of narration is 


who reserves all her strength for 
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;of “The Voyage of the Lady,” &e. 
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and occasionally picturesque ; and the 
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work, which professes to 1 1 review of missionary work and adven- 
ture,” is a gentleman bel to the United Secession Church of 
as a missionary for many years in the coun- 


-otland, wl 
hen which "he now undertakes to describe. He begins his book by 





1 


>» has labour 





apologizing for “ whatever literary 
urging that he has “* 


may exhibit, by 
moss of his life in teaching the A B C of 
religion and literature to the children of Ethi ypia, and chiefly in that 
= liale< + 1? XN , 
—— Lu ertainly it is impossible to 
ad even to the 


leficiencies ” it 





spent the 1 











-English ; * and « 





al of his pr without acknowledging that this 





? rw ; - > » > > 1¢ . . . . 
apelogy is by no means uncalled { His narrative, however, is written 








in : us, and, therefore, a less objectionable style. That part 
of ates to the West Ind is mainly occupied with a record 
of his missionary labours, and of various difficulties with ministers of 
other persuasions; but when he comes to speak of the west coast of 
Africa, he gives us a good de al of  tevnstinn information respecting the 


manners and customs of its inhabitants. Mr. Waddell’s book is, how- 
ever, much too long. Missionary records are excellent things in their 
way; but 680 pages of them, closely printed, are rather more than we 
knew how conveniently to dispose of. 


We have also received a c¢ 





siderable number of reprints, periodicals, 
appear to call for individual notice. 
nd edition of the Vemoir of Joshua Watson, one of the 
founders of the National Society, edited by Archdeacon Churton (J. H. 
and J. Parker); the thirteenth and fourteenth volumes of the author's 
edition of De (Quincey’s Works (A. and C. Black); the twelfth volume 
of the cheap High-Church serial, The Penny Post (J. H. and J. Parker) ; 
part of the ssional Papers of the Re yal Lnstitute of British Architects, 
1862-3 (J. H. and J. Parke or); The Pray r that Teaches to Pray, by the 
and Co.), a well-written 
and intelligent exposition of the Lord’s Prayer; a collection of short 
ories, none of them original, entitled Zales of Life in Earnest, by Miss 
Crompton (Darton and Hodge); a badly printed and illustrated book of 
old fairy tales, called The Child's Story-Book (Gordon: Edinburgh) ; 
a useful Pocket French and English Dictionary, by Leon Contanseau 
(Longmans) ; and the following pamphlets :—Daniel's Vision of the Four 
Beasts (Tresidder), illustrated by six wonderful engravings, the con- 


and minor works, which do 
They are the sec 


templation of which may possibly be a source of gratification to their 
designer; a digest and summary of the evidence taken by the select 
committee appointed to inquire into the operation of the present scale 
of sugar duties (Dawson and Sons), by J. Russell, who dissents from 
the conclusions embodied in the committee’s report; Count Egmont, as 
depicted in Painting, Poe try, and History, by H. Schiitze Wilson, author 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.), 

notice of M. Gallait’s celebrated pictures; 
a plea for working men’s clubs, by the Rey. H. Solly, 
Working Men; a Glance at some of their Wants (Bell and 
Lndian Cotton Supply (Smith, Elder, and Co.), by A, C. Brice, 
Managing Director of the E, I. Cotton Agency, who enumerates a 
formidable list of which must be granted to India 
before she can make us independent of America in the matter of 
cotton; Four Centuries of Mod ra Lurope A 7. Bishop (Freeman), 
by the same author; Poems, by T. 
W. James (Jewell), a very small collection of rather small verses, which 


highly laudatory 


titled 
entilied, 


“ requirements ” 


a Key to two chronological charts, 


| scarcely deserve the dignified name given to them by their author; 


and a lecture on the Revolution in America, by Professor Cairnes 
Hodges, Smith, and Co.), which has already been published in 
a volume of lectures delivered before the Dublin Young Men's 
Christian Association during the year 1862. 


(Dublin: 








BOOKS RECEIV ED DURING THE WEEK. 

An Exposition on the Epis ate ¢ to the Romans, by J. H. Hinton (Houlston and 
Wright).—De Quineey's Works, Vol. 15 (A. and C, Black, Edinburgh).—The Story of 
Elizabeth (Smith, Elder, and C ).—The Brigautine (R. Beutley).—The Inquiry of a 
tetired Citizen into the Roman Catholie Religion, by the Rev. H. Formby (Long- 
mans). —The Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain, by lrofessor A, C. 
Ramsay (Stanford).—Rough and Smooth, by Lieut.-Col. R. D. Clephane (Elgin, 
Ediuburgh)—Taxation and Funding, by J. R. MeCulloch (A. and C, Black, Edin- 
burgh). — Remarkable Adventures and Unrevealed Mysteries, by L. Wraxall 
(Bentley).—Disraeli, the Author, Orator, and Statesman, by John Mill (Darton and 
Hodge) —Grammatologie Francaise, by M. Masse (David Nutt)—Memoir of Bishop 
Blomtield, by Alfred Blomfield (J. Murray)—A Yachting Cruise in the Baltic, by 8. 
R. Greaves (Longmans).—The Piain of Troy Described, by C. Maclaren (A. and C, 
Black, Edinburgh)—The Young Doctor, by the author of “Sir Arthur Bouverie” (C, 
Hi. Clark}.—Poems and Translations, by P. 8. Worsley (Blackwood and Sons).— 














» Memoir of John Leifehild, D D., by J. R. A.M. (Jackson, Wa! +s age _ 
e Rev. , id “ 
By the Rev Holmes Maquet’s Electro-Light.—Life among "Conviets, by the Rev. . Gibson 
(Hurst and Blackett). 








Pure 


PALE 








AU - DE- VIE. — This 


O Ss ct E 

BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is peculiarly free from PATENT, March 1, 1562, No. 560. | 
¢ ‘ GABRIEL'S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINE 
in French bottles, 38s. per doz; or in a case for} RAL, TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates, 
: railway carriage paid.— No Agents.| springs, or wires, and without operation. 
and to be obtained only of HENRY BRETT aud Co., Old} g jifetime, and warranted for mastication or articulation, | 
Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent} purest materivls only, at half the usual cost. 
Prices Current | Gaparen, the old-established Dentists, 27 Marley street, | Perfumers. *,* Ask for ROWLANDS' MACASSAR 
Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, London; 154 
and 65 New street, Birmingham. 


acidity, 
Cognac. 
the country, 39s., 


and very superior to recent importations of 


Furvival’s Distillery, 
street, Waterloo place, S.W., 
free on application. 


EETH.— Mr. EPHRAIM MOSE- 
LEY'S Invention. Secured by letters patent, 

December, 1852.—ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a 
lifetime, are made and fitted in a few hours, without 
pain or extraction, on chemically prepared India-rubber, | to 15 guineas per set. 
the colour of the gums, to which they are self-adhering ; = 
no wires or fastenings required; they defy detection, 
and afford an amount of ‘comfort unatiaivable by the U NGAR IAN 
use of any other material. —Consultations free. —9 
Grosveuor street, Grosvenor square —No connection with | Steet, W. , 
any one of the same name, E.C. 


London. 





| Duke street, Liverpool; 





One visit only requisite from country patients. 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth” gratis. 
American Mineral Teeth, best in Furope, 4 to7 and 10] 9 jife-ime 


Ww TINE 
Growers. —IMPERIAL Wixe: Company, 314 Oxford| Ne. 
City Offices, 15 John street, C rutched Friars attended by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosvenor 


2oW LANDS’ MACASS. AR “OIL. _ 
This Evecant and Fracrant O11 is universally 

in high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoring and beautifying the Human Hair. 
One set lasts | Fur Children it is invaluable as forming the basis of a 
beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., equal 
Messrs. | to four small, and 21s. per bottle. Sold by Chemists and 


EIDoO N.—| 


OIL.” 





| 
R UPTURE.—COLWELL’S NEW 
| PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 
| be worn in bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last 
; and for nicety of fit is unequalled. Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices : 
| —Coles’s Patent, 10s. Gd.; Salmon's ditto, 7s. 6d.; best 
pay ‘Sen plain, 5s. Elastic stockings from 4s. fd. 
111 Crawford street, Montagu square. 





Ladies 





square, 


| 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND INDIA OUTFITS. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with that excellence and durability of material for which their House 
has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


and RATHBONE, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 


CHRISTIAN 








MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anp 67 anv 68 

KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 

Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 

EsTaslisHeD IN SHerriecp, A.D., 1310. 


APPIN BROTHERS’ « SUN” TABLE 
KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 2ti, 1535), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 

dies, and do not come loose in hot water; the ditfer- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 
Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality, 
&s- dfn dE 8. a 
Two Dozen Full-Size Table | | 

Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 03 6 0412 0 

One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size | 





Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 0114 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6011 6015 6 
One Pair Extra Size ditto .... 0 8 6012 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 GU 1L 0015 0 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 0/0 4609 6 6 

Complete Service ...... £44 6618 6916 6 
MANU FACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 


WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE POR- 

TATIF.—The foundation for all Mattress Bedding 
should be elastic, and the usual Spring Mattress is too 
heavy and cumbersome for general use. HEAL and Son's 
new Patent LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
is made in three separate parts, and is therefore light and 
portable ; it is also cheap and durable; and as it has no 
stuffing on the top, it cannot harbour moth. 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing desigus and Prices of 

100 Bedsteads, as well as 150 different articles of Bed- 

room Furniture, sent free by post—HEAL and SON, 

Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufaec- 
turers, 196 Tottenham Court road, W. 


IVE POULIRY.—Every variety of 
Dorking, Spanish, Cochin, Crevecceur, La Fleche, 
Bramah, aud other Fowls, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, and 
Ornamental Water Fowl, Gold, Silver, and Common 
Pheasants, Californian Quails, Pigeons of all varieties 
Foreign and British Aviary and Cage Birds, Animals 
&c., supplied at moderate prices by JACKMAN and 
DECROIX, Importers, 36 Great St. Audrew street, Broad 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 


urs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perris. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PEaRRins’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crossg and BLACKWELL, Messrs. 
Barcray and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 
Oilmen universally. 


ITCH and SONS BREAKFAST 
BACON has received the approval of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, who has honoured them 
with the special appointment of PURVEYORS to His 
Royal Highness. This celebrated Bacon is sold by the 
side and separate pieces. 
A Price-list sent free on application. 
FITCH and SON, Provision Merchants, 66 Bishops- 
gate street, F.C. 
Established 1784. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 


LENFIELD STARCH, 
By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
tion. This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SIIB EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


OTHING IMPOSSTBLE— 
The greatest and most useful invention ot the day, 
AGUA AMARELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL aud 
Co., Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores 
the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. 
The Agua Amarelia has none of the properties of dyes; it, 
on the contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the 
is once restored one application per month will keep 
it in perfect colour. 

One bottle, Price One Guinea, will suffice. 
Numerous testimonials from artistes of the highest 
order, and from individuals of undoubted resp vility, 























cue EXHIBITION of ALUMINIUM, 
and ALUMINIUM BRONZE. 
é SPECIMENS, illustrating the 
2, 000 application (Ornamental and Useful), of 
these interesting Metals, are now on view at 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ NEW ROOMS, 222 Regentstreet. 
Admission by card. 
UTFITS, for all Classes, all Ages, and 
all Climates, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 

) EADY-MADE and BESPOKE CLOTH- 
ING for all Classes, at E. MOSES and SON’S, 
7 CELEBRATED “ INDISPEN- 

SABLE” SUIT, from 30s., at E. MOSES and 
SON'S. 
UVENILE CLOTHING in great varietY 
for all Classes at E. MOSES and SON'S, 
] OSIERY and DRAPERY, forall Classes 


and all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON’s. 




















H*'s and CAPS, for all Classes and all 


Ages, at E. MOSES and SON’S. 


YOOTS and SHOES, for all Classes and 


all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON’s. 


E. MOSES and SON, 
London Houses : 

154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 85, and 
89 Aldgate 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street ; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
137, 138 Tottenham court road; 283 Euston road, 
Country Establishments, 

Sheftield and Bradford, Yorks!:ire. 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed until 11 o'clock, 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 

Auy article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. 

List of Prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, Fashion 
Card, and our pamphlet, “ Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 


L. GRAY, Original and Sole Inventor 

e@ of the Celebrated WATERPROOF DRIVING 

and RIDING CAPES, by Special Appointment to Her 

Majesty, late of 50 Jermyn street, and formerly of 

Northumberland street, Strand. Now of 7 West terrace, 

Park road, Holloway, opposite the Albion Cricket Ground. 
—P.S. Letters immediately attended to. 


HIRTS.—¥ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 

—‘ The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 

well known. The Eureka Shirts are the acme of perfec- 

tion.”"—Court Journal. 
Prices, 30s., 36s., and 45s. the half-dozen. 

YOUTHS’ EUREKA SHIRTS, rea! good quality, 22s. 

s.,and 283. the half-dozen, according to size. 

ure and instruction for measurement sent post free 
R. FORD and CO., 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


~ HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS.—Gentlemen are solicited to 
inspect the new patterns for the spring, received direct 
from the most eminent manufaeturers. A box containing 
six superior shirts made expressly to order for 33s. 
Patterns seut to select from on receipt of three stamps. 
N.B.—A large assortment of coloured shirts always 
kept ready for immediate use, in all sizes and the newest 
patterns, with narrow pleated aud plain fronts, 21s., 24s., 
aud 27s. the half-dozen. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 




















’ 





HIRTS.— FORD'S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS.—The most comfortable shirts for 
the coming seas»n are decidedly those made of French 
shirtings, the texture being exceedingly fine and light, 
without losing its durability. R. F.and Co. have purchased 
a large lot of the newest designs of these coloured shirt- 
ings direct from Paris. Six shirts, made expressly to | 
measure, for 453. Patterns seut to select from on | 

receipt of three stamps. 
E. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, and Iudia Gauze Waistcoats, 
Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outtitters, next door to Somerset 
House, Strand. 


AS GOOD AS GOLD. 
yj ATCH CHAINS and every kind of 


Jewellery, double coated with pure gold, and im- 
possible to be told from solid gold jewellery, though 
ouly one-tenth it cost. Made in the newest patterns by 
Workmen used to solid gold work. Unequailed for 
wear. Illustrated Circular, post free, for a stamp. 

Henry Escorr and Son, No. 1 Fisher street, Red 
Lion square, London, W.C. 

















ARNY CONTRACTS. 
Commissariat Office, Aldershot, 8th April, 1863. 
EALED TENDERS will be received at 
this office, until noon on WEDNESDAY, the 6th 
May, 1863, from persons who may be willing w enter into. 
Contracts to supply 
FLOUR AND MEAT 
in such quantities as may be required, from the Ist June 
to 30th November, 1863, for tue use of Her Majesty's 
Forces stationed at Aldershot Camp, and wituin the 
command. 

Separate Tenders are required for Flour and fur Meat. 

Forms of Tender and Conditions of Contract may be 
obtained on application at this office, by letter or in per- 
son, between the hours of tea and four o,clock. 

Teaders on the printed forms must be properly filled 
up and signed, and delivered at this office, (under closed 
envelope, marked on the outside “ Tender for Comnds- 
sariat Supplies,”) and no Tender will be noticed unless 
made on forms obtained from this office, and delivered 
by the hour appointed. 

ARMY CONTRACTS. 
Commissariat Office, Aldershot, 8th April, 1863. 
EALED TENDERS will be received at 
this office, until noon, on WEDNESDAY, the 6th 
May 1863, from persons who may be willing to enter into 
Contract to supply 
FLOUR FOR HOSPITAL BREAD 
in such quantities as may be required, from the Ist June 
to 30th November, 1803, for the use of Her Majesty's 
Forces stationed at Aldershot Camp, aud within the 
command. 

Forms of Tender and Conditions of Contract may be 
obtained on application at this office, by letter or in per- 
son, between the hours of ten and four o'clock. 

Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled 
upand signed, and delivered at this office, r closed 
envelope, marked on the outside “ Tender for Flour for 
Hospital Bread,” and no Tender will be noticed unless 
made on forms obtained from this office, and delivered by 
the hour appointed. 





























UNDER HER MAJESTLY'S ESPECIAL PATRONAGE, 





I OYAL GERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON. 

STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Medical Profes- 
sion and the public in general that the PUMP ROOM is 
OVEN from the first Monday in May until the end of 
OCTOBER, offering every facility for taking a course of the 
wost RENOWNED CONTINENTAL Minera Warens, with 
the same happy results as at the Natural Spriz 

The Waters, carefully bottled, are sold throughout the 
year at the Pump Room, and by all respectable Chemists, 
where also a short account of the CuraTive E-rrecrs of 
these Waters may be had gratis. 

None are genuine which have not the name of “STRUVE” 
on the label, and om the red stamp over th k. 
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OSE CORELLI, the QUEEN'S GYM- 
NAST, and one of the Great Corelli Family, begs 
to inform the nobility, gentry, and public that he has 
OPENED a GRAND GYMNASIUM and SCLOOL of 
ARMS at the Princess’s Coucert Rooms, Castle 
Oxford street (back of Princess's Theatre), ¢ 
every detail ; the Gymnasium including the flying 
peze, Olmar’s great ladder feats, Brazilian trapeze, hori- 
“Ties 















zontal pole, bars, &c. Boxing and single-stick by Plan- 
tagenet Green, the celebrated pugilist; Ind club and 
dumb-bell exercise, by the Brothers Corelli; posturing, 
balancing, juggling, &c., taught.—Open ; from 10 
a.m. tills p.m. Single admission for exere ls. ; one 


month’s ditto, £1 1s. Private lessons at any hour. 


APER and ENVELOPES. — The 
Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom. 
Orders over 2Us. carriage paid to the country. 
Per ream. Per ream, 
Useful Cream Note...2s 0d | Straw Paper........... 
Super thick ditw......33 3d | Copy Bouks, 49 pages, 
Large Blue Ditto....3s Od doz., or 21s per gross. 
Foolscap Outsides....¢s 6d | Bordered Note, 5 quires for 
Sermon Paper.......43 Ud 1s, or 3s Yd per ream, 
Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 64 per 100, or 
4s 6d per thousand. Large Blue Commercial !nvelopes, 
4s 6d per 1,000, or 10,000 for 403. No charge for stamping 
Crests, Arms, or Address, ou Paper or Envelopes. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Address 
Dies from 3s. 
PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 
Chancery lane. Price-list postfree. Trade supplied. 


























PoBIEAS MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; uo other Corn Flour was even nouced. The 
Lancet says :-—* Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root in its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in favour.” 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees forthe United Kingdom, Tomiry, Rex™ 
DELL, and Co., 33 Eastcheap. 


UININE.—The MEDICAL PROFES- 
SION—The Lancet—Dr. Hassall and others re- 
commend WATERS’ QUININE WINE as an excellent 
and simple stimulant. Manulactured only by ROBERL 
WATEKS, 2 Murtin’s lane, Cannon street, Loudon, E.C. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 
303. a dozen. 
Wholesale Agent, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—Diseases of the Glands.—When the glands 
about the neck or elsewhere are inflamed or enlarged, 
Holloway’s Ointment may be rubbed in with the most 
implicit contidence of its arresting the disease and 
preventing disfigurement. The atfected part should be 
jomented with warm water before friction with the 
Ointment, which thus more readily enters through the 
cutaneous pores, and acts more directly on the blood, 
lymphatics and glands both on and beneath tLe skin, 
and roots out the malady without irritating or annoying 
the tenderest skin. Holloway’s Pills should be taken 
while this treatment is pursued; they are remedies 
which, acting through the medium of the coustitution, 
exercise & most beneficial influence over local 














may be inspected on epplication. 
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%O Noblemen, Landed Proprietors, and | 
otlers —£10,000 ready to be ADVANCED in the | 
IBER, 


uow growing on any | 


PURCHASE of OAK TLY | 


estate in England. 
Application to be made to Mr. Geo. Funt 
As rent, is Poultry, E.c 


r} JHE LONDON and W STMIN 

WINE COMPANY. (Limited.) 
is hereby given that NO APPLICATION for 
SHARES in this Company will be RECEIVED after 
Saturday. llth instant, for London; andl Tuocslay, the 
Adth instant, for the country.—By onder, 


FRED. FERRAR, Seer 
Sour 


r, Land | 


‘STER 


Notice 





tary. 


AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1817.) 

LETT! yr of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port aide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaro« 
Approved - she neg: »tiated and sent for collection. E very 
description of Banking business condu with Vic- 
toria, Ne South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
Broad street, E.C. 





ae 





London, 54 Ol 
March 31, 1503. 


rYHE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
STOCK. 

The Great Fastern Railway Company is prepared to 
receive applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the 
above Su ~~ bearing a fixed Preferential Interest of 
4} per ceut. per annum. 

Interest commences from the date of payment. 

Applications to be made either personally or by letter 
to the undersigned. 


FOUR AND 


J. A OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, April, 136 


MPHE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836.—F.mpowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament. 
Offices: 1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 
London. 


The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—to which the attention of the public is 
request-d, as evidencing the progress and position of the 
Company. 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £1.417,808 


3. 4d. 
-£436.065 

- £138,703 
£841,540 








Annual Premiums in the Fire Department . 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department 
Accumu'ated Life Reserve 
The liability of Proprietors is unlimited. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
RIC AL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
I on Ee ASSU RANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's square, London, 8.W. 
Established 1524. 












ci 


ial results of the Society's operati ms 














Fina 
The Aunual Income exceeds....... etecencoseede 
The Assurance Fand safely invested isover . 3 
New Annu:l Premiums for the last year £10,017 | 
— i wT 





Total Clu ce ce eee cee BLTSL.T75 ) 


us by deg ath paid .... 
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The following are among the tinetive features of the 

Society : 

r Systew.—On Policies for the whole of life, one 

Aunual Premiums during the first five years 

may remain on credit, and may either continue asa debt 
on the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Lares of Premium for Youne Live 





Crrni 
half of the 





s, with early 


participation in profits. 

Invatip Lives may be assured at premiums propor- 
tioned to the increased risk. 

Pro Serrcement of Crarus.—Claims paid thirty 








days after proof of death, 
The Accounts and Batance Saeers are at all times 


open to the inspection of the Assured, or of persons pro- 
posing to assure. 
Tables of Rares and Forms of Proposal can be obtained 


from any of the Society’s Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 

13 St. James's square, London, S.W_ 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division 

in 1862 averaged 48 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 28 per 
. on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 

2 next Division of Profits will take place 





in January, 








ESTABLISHED 1337. 
Be TANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
OMPANY, Empowered by Speci 


1 Act of Parlia- 












ment, 4 | cap 9, 
‘L D 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIF BE ASSOCTA TION 
Empowered by Her Majesty's ] ters i 
1 Princes stree i 
Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chainnan. 
Eve sci of Life Assurance business transacted, 
tition in P 
S Fhom Ta 
iWi 











| the hair, teeth, and complexion beautiful be 


Yrs. Mths.) € s. djés. dfs. d. 
ae 0 12 7 $14 20123 
3 2 7 G61 440124) 
6 |2 7ll 4 60125 
9 2 8 gl 4 80126 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





[AY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet street, London, 
INSTITCTED 1823. 

Invested Assets... oc seccee <sbEe peecenen £5,900,000 

Annual Income 





For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 
apply to the Actuary, at the Society's Oftice, Fleet street, 
London, E C. 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 

April, 1863. 





MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY, 
(PHE MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 
}OUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5s. per cent. per 
annum interest, for Periods of Three, Five, or Seven 
years ; or arrangements may be made for longer terms, 
. the option of the lenders. 
hole term—payable half- yearly by the Banke 
Bo ard in Li iverpool, or their correspondents in London— 
will be issued with each Bond. All communications 
to be addressed to Geonce J. JEFFERSON, Esq., Trea- 
surer, Dock office, Liverpool. 
By Order of the Board, 
JOHN HARRISON, 
Dock office, Liverpool, 8th September, 1862. 


ONDON and LANCASHIRE FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
London: 73 and 74 King William street, E.C. 
Liverpool: Brown's buildings, xchange. 





rs of the 





Secretary. 





FIRE. LIFE. 
Capital. Capital. 
£1,000,000. £100,000. 


BOARDS OF DIRECTION, 
I 


CuatnMan.—F. V hana MLP., Esq. (Chairman of 
the Naitonal Discount Company). 
( *Fire.—Mr. Alderinan Dakin 
‘ }_ (Dakin Bros). 
Derury CHAIRMEN Life—J. I Mackenzie, Esq4., 
Gresham House. 
(Kels m, Tritton, and Co-) 
79 Old Broad street. 
, (Colchester and Woolner.) 
(Carruthers, De Castro, and 


E. P. Alderson, Esq. 
Abel Chapman, Esq, 
¢. B. Colchester, Esq 
. H. R De Castro, Esq. 
Co.) 
Mr. Alderman Hale (Warren S. Hale and Son.) 
*Charles Joyce, Esq. (Charles Joyee and Oo.) 
Major John Gustavus Russell, €1 Moorgate street. 
Lightly Simpson, Esq., Bedford squ 
Thomas Stenhouse, i 4-5 Merchant. 
* Directors of the Fire Company only. 
LIVERPOOL. 
Chairman—Francis Braun, Esq (Blessig, Braun, and Co.) 
Deputy Chairman—John Edward Naylor, Esq. 
G. M. Bowen, Esq. (Mauning and Co.) 
D. N. Giannacopulo, Esq. (Giannacopulo and Cor 
Stephen Barker Guion, Esq. (Guion and Co.) 
Daniel James, Esq. (Phelps, James, and Co.) 
George Kendall, Esq. (Kendall Brothers). 
GENERAL MANAGER AND Actuary. 
William Palin Ciirehugh, Esq. 
SECRETARY To THE Liverroon Boarp. 
James Edward Gale, Esq. 


FXATRACTS FROM FIRE COMPA 











ot 
chilani). 






NY'S REPORT, 


Fire premiums for the first nine months, to 
Slst December, 1862, exceed. ......00.-.eee0e £25,000 
of which amount, during the last quarter, up- 





wards of £16,000 have been received, being an 
increase of 173 per cent. over the second, aud 
500 per cent. over the first quarter. 


The losses are under 2... ccccccsccecesecece £1,000 
or 16 per cent. of the net premiun 3, after deduct- 
ing for re-assurances. 
The balance on the nine months’ business is 
£11,000 






upwards Of ...0...ee.e000- 
The insurances on house pre p rty “have been 3L per 
cent. of the home insurances, the risks ordinarily 
terme special being only 8 per cent, 
The new life premiums for the first six mx 
£4,990, assuring £141,700, 
Home and foreign fire and life insurances 
premiums, ° 
MERCANTILE INSURANCES at the reduc 
Commission allowed to solicitors and others. 
Special features, see book prospectus. 


prosstex AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Datry.—Spain, Portugal, 
South Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 
THRICE MONTHLY, 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 

ASLA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, ‘FORTNIGHTLY. 
AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tvipoli, Egypt, 

WEEKLY. 

West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius; Madagasear, MUNTIILLY. 
AMERICA.—States, N. ck, Canada, WE — Y. 

Havana, Tampico, 
Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MUNTII 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, 
Scotia, Bermuda, FOR’TNIGHTLY 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTULY. 
Shipping in all brauches by Steainers an fleet 
ae engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 


mths exceed 
at moderate 


ed rates. 








Aden, 








Bruns 


Y. “West 
Nova 





{ Uilp- 
rt 





es to more thau 509 Places 


uy ply to 25 Regent street, 5.W. ; 
Chap! in's, Regent cireus, W ; 150 Leadeniall street, B.C. 
WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
iv 


established 26 years. 


EAUTIFUL forEVER.—ALABASTER 
POWDER, and the MAGNESic ROCK DEW 
WATER from Sahara, Circassiau Bloom, Arabien Soaps, 
and Alabaster Liquid. These costly preparations reader 
id counpari+ 
8, 47 














sou.—Can be at Madame Liacne 


Bond street. 


had only 


| 


| duced more than 25 


Interest W arrants for the | 


(THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
when Plsted by the patent process of Messrs Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornameutally, a3 by no possible test can 
it be distinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for fluish 
and durability, a3 follows :— 





























- a 

$3 233 s 

oF cle H 2 Ss 

SEs/525 2 
3_ 2/253) 23 

== 556 aA 

DD ites 

£.e.d)g 5.4/8 a dg 8.4, 
12 Table Forks .......... 1113 02 402 15 0 
12 Table Spoons ..........|L 13 02 402 150 
12 Dessert Forks ° li 40112 01 170 
12 Dessert Spoons ... -jL 46112 0) 170 
12 Tea Spocne ceo....c0es 01601 201 70 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bis .... |0 10 00 138 60 150 
2 Sauce Ladles .......... 0 600 800 96 
1 Gravy Spoon ” 6601000 120 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. ..10 340 460 500 50 
1 Mustard Spn,gt. bls... 09 180 230 260 26 
1 Pairof Sugar Tongs .. jo 260 360 4 ojo 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ../l 4 OL 7 61 10 OL la 0 
1 Butter Knife .......... lo 2ul0 580 GOO 70 
1 Soup Ladle .......... 0 10001700 1701 00 
1 Sugar Siffer .......... 0 330 460 5 ba bs 56 
Deted cccccaccescs \5 19 913103 1419 olie 40 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest tocontain the above, and a relative number of 
knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Seta, Dish Covers, 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process, 


ce TLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’ 3, 

at prices that are remunerative ouly because of the large- 

ness of the sales. 

| Table 1D'ss'rt),. 
|Kniv's Kniv's |Oorrs 


per | | Pair. 


Ivory Handles, per 
Dozen. Dozen.| 




















Mexico, Carthageaa, Honduras, | 


New | 




















3h. inch ivory handles.......... | 26 wo; 438 
3h-inch fine ivory handles......../15 0/116! 4 8 
$-ineh j ivory balance handles ~ 1Bo0 40/46 
t-inch fine ivory handles ee as ee sel 240,170 Bz. 
t-inch finest African ivory bende 320 /260/11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules ........+| 400 | 330) 12 6 
Ditto, carved handies, silver terules| 50 0 | 430/17 6 
Nic electro-silver handles, } n 
xo phen 25 0 | 190) 7 6 
Silver handles of any ‘pattern coos 840 | 540) 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Kuives i 
and Forks per Dozen. s. d.| s. d| s. d, 
White bone handles ...... +} 110) 86 26 
Ditio balance handles....... 210;170 46 
B ack horn-rimmed shoulders.. 170|)/ 10 40 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 120) 90] 3 0 





The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers, 


Wien S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Steriing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Feuders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Pians of the Twenty 
arge Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, Londou 


‘\HANDELIE! tS for DINING-ROOM 
and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in 
Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass, Statuettes in Parian, 
Vases, and other Ornaments. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 

and Caudles, Table Glass &e. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Ls. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGUAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. 











Established 18 7. 


j ITERARY ME N, “STUDENTS, 
4 LAWYERS, CLERGY MEN, &c., may greatly pro- 
note the suece.siul accomplishment of thew high and 
important undertakings by tue vecasional use of PARKR’S 
Lire PILI 

They spe 
sture the whole ne 














ly improve the digestive powers, and re 
rvous system to a happy and natura 





; 4 be obtained of any medicine ventor, in boxes, 
, 2s. KL, aud in family packets, lls. each. 


Dis NEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MJ \GNE SIA has been during twenty-five years 

illy sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
ted by the Public as the best reme ly for 
ty of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu « 
more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
»y DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, 
ud suld by allresp weetable Cleuists throughout 





pre aba 





Lond maps 
the world. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[April 11, 1863. 





On Saturday, 25th April, will be published, the Virst | 


Number of 


r H £E MIRRO R, 
A Weekly Newspaper and Review. 

There does not exist any weekly journal in which as 
much care is bestowed on the narration of news as on the 
expression of opinion ; and, indeed. for educated readers, 
there is strictly speaking no such thing asa weekly news- 
paper. It is proposed in The Mirror to meet this 
deticiency by digesting thoroughly the news cf each 
week, and preseating it in the fullest. clearest 
freshest maser. It the design be worthily execut 
the result should be a picture of the week, bearing the 
stamp of history. The details of the plan will best be 
understood from the paper itself; here it is enough to 
say that they will be carried out by the most able news- 














writers of the diy, and ina mode hitherto unattemprted, | 


Not only will The Mirror thus fully set forth the 
story of the week; it will devote ample space to the 
review of politics, life, letters, art, and science. Its tone 
will be quite indepeudent. To say that it will be Liberal, 
or that it will be Conservative, would, in the present 
sense of these words, convey little meaning. It will in 


politics, asin literature, avoid cant, crotehets, and cliques, | 
and reflect the healthiest thought of the time. For this | 


department of the paper, also, not less than for that 
allotted to news, a most competent statf has been eu- 
gaged, and readers may be assured that the criticism, 
whether of public affairs, of mauners, or of books and 
works of art, will represent the views of some of the 
best living writers. ; 

The MIRROR will be issued in a form convenient 
or binding ; and its price will be Sixpence. 

6 Burleigh street, Strand. 


By Her Majesty's Special Permission. 


A WELCOME. 


DEDICATED TO ] i 
H.R.H. ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS of WALES. 
£s. ad. 
Cloth, with gilt edges........ 010 6 
White calf ......-.-scccscoee 2 1 0 
“Whoever happens to want au Easter offering for his 
own oranybody else's bride, sister, or daughter, cannot 
do better than purchase a copy of ‘A Welcome,” in its 
handsome green aud gold binding."—Saturday Revicw. 


On the Ist of May, 
A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
ENTITLED 
‘THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
Price One Shilling, 
Will be issued from the Victoria Press. 
CONTENTS. 




















1. Victoria Regina. 

2. The Unspiritual World of Spirits. By R. H. Hutton. 

3. A Poem. By Christina Rossetti. 

4. Lindisfarn Chase, A Serial Tale. Chap. I.—Silver- 
ton and its Environs. Chap. If.-At Weston 
Friary. Chap. L1f.—The Family in the Close. By 
T. A. Trollope. 

The Career of Englishwomen in India. By Meredith 
Townsend. 

A Journal kept in Egypt. By Nassau Senior. 

The Law of Libel. By a Barrister. 





SPxo 


Social Science. 
10. Notices ot Books. 

Loudon: Eurty Farrurvce., Printer and Palisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover 
square; and 534 Farcingdon street, F.C. 


TEW HOUSES and NEW TOMBS 


r The BULLDER of this week contains Fine Engra- 





vings of New House-fronts in London and of a Seulp- | 


tured Mouument—Articles on Excavations in Rome— 
Fountains in Kensington Gardeus—State of Spitaltields 
—The Architectural Exhibition — Society of Britisi 
Artists —Pulestine—The French Exhibition Baildiug, 
é&e., and all the news of the week. 

1 York street, Covent Garden, and all newsmen. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S 
. COLLEGE, LONDON.—Professor Tennant, F.G.S,, 
will commence a COURSE of LECTURES on Wednes- 
day next, April 15th, at nine a.m., having especial! refer- 
ence to the application of GEOLOGY tw) EXGINEER- 
ING, MINING, ARCHITECTURE and AGRICUL- 
TURE. The lectures will be continued on each succeed- 
ing Friday and Wednesday at the same hour. Fee, 
£1 Ls. 6d. R. W. JELF, D_D,, Principal. 


IVIL SERVICE OF INDIA.— An 
OPEN COMPETDITION, for not less than SIXTY 
appointments, will be held in London on the 22ud of 
JUNE and following days. Applications, from persons 
proposing to compete, sccompanied by evidence of age, 
health, and character, wi!l be received uutil the Ist of May, 











by the Civil Service Commissioners, Dean's yard, West- | 


minster, from whom copies of the Regulations may be 
obtained. 


\ ONDAY POPULAR 
a Si. JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. Charles Hallé’s Bene- 
fiton Monday Evening next, Apri 13. anorforte, Mr. 
Charles Hallé; Violin. Mr. M. Vieuxtemps (who has 
been engaged expressly for this concert’; Violoncell, 
Signor Piatti, Vocalists ; Miss Banks aud Miss Eyles. 
Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 

Prygrammes at Cuapreit and Co.’s, 50 New Bond 
street, and at Austin’s, 28 Piczadilly. S fa stalls, 5s; 
balcony, 3s.; area, ls. 


“ T.EDERALS and CONFEDERATES.” 

Sixth Week.—Polygraphie Hall, King William 
street, Strand. —HENRL DRAYTON will repeat his Pic- 
toria! and Masical Entertainment, entitled “ FEDERALS 
and CONFEDERATSS,” at the above Hall, every Even- 
ing at Eight (Saturday excepted) ; Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoon at three. Admission, Is., 2s., and 3s. ; Pri- 
vate Boxes, One Guinea. Tickets may be had at the 
a Libraries and Musicsellers ; and at the Hall, 

‘om eleven till Uree. 





CONCERTS, 








The Great Actors of England in 1775. By Tom Taylor. 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION, | 
Small 8vo., with coloured and other Illustrations, 1is., 
| cloth. 
| R. GARROD on GOUT and RHEV- | 
MATIC GOUY. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged, 
“ We ean confidently recommend it as not only highly | 
philosophical, but likewise thoroughly practical.” — | 


| Lancet. =o 
“ We trust that we have done enough to show that it 


contains @ vast amount of the most valuable informa- 

tion.”"—Dublin Quarterly Journal. 
London : WALTON aud Maperty, Upper Gower street 

and Ivy lane. 





| 
| MeCULLOCH ON TAXATION. 
Just published a New Edition (the 3rd), 8vo., price Ms, | 
rH,AXATION and the FUNDING | 
SYSTEM. By J. R. McCcuttocn, Esq. Corrected | 
throughout, and made applicable to existing circum- 
stances. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack; London: Loxewan 
and Co, 





With numerous Original Illustrations, 2 vols., £2. 
pans ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. Py Roverr BenrLey 
Topp, M.D., F.R.S., and WiLtiAM Lowman, F.RS., of 
King’s College. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Price 6s. Quarterly; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 
21s. post Tree. 
j teen HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No. IV. (APRIL, 1863.) 
CONTENTS. 
1. Naval Discipline and Efficiency. 
2. Tenure of Land in [relaud. 
3. Finances of the Freuch Empire. 
4. Kinglake on the Causes of the Crimean War 
5. Parish Registers. 
¢. Lyell on the Antiquity of Man. 
7. The Waldensian lb orgeries. 
& Milner and his Times. 
9%, Contemporary Literature. 
lv. Current Events, 
WittrAws and Noroarte, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 


Te QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXXVL., will be published Next Week. 





CONTENTS. 











J 
| 1, Resources of India. 
| 2. The Confederate Struggle. 
| 3. History of Cyclopedias. . 
| 4. Salmon Rearing, Fishing, and Protecting. 
| § Biblical Criticisua—Coleuso and Davidsun. 
| 6 Sensation Novels. 
| 7. Kinglake’s History of the Crimea. 

& Polaud. 

Jonn Murray, Albemarle street. 

| 


mS O24 8 St Se 
DOUBLE NUMBER. 

| ‘The SUPPLEMENT to the “ ECONOMIST ” of this 
Week contains a SURVEY of our FINANCIAL LEGIs.- 
| LATLON since 1842, our Present Position, and our 
Future Policy. With an Appendix of Tables, comprising 
| in acompac. form, and with official authority, all the 
principal particulars in the recent history of fiuance, 

Price, with Supplement, 1s. 6d. | 

Office : 340 Strand. 


ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000. 


\ URRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVER- | 
4 TISER. Published annually in May. | 





Printed for the convenience of those who are desirous 
of cotamunicating information to Travellers, and inserted 
in Murray's Foreign aud English Handbooks issued 
during the Season, 

This medium of Advertising ‘presents unusual advan- 
tages to Insurance Offices,—Steam,—Railway,— and | 
other Public Companies, Landlords of luns, Owners of 
Baths aud Mineral Springs, Teachers, Tradesmen, and 
others, by enabling them to bring under the immediate 
n tice of the great mass of Travellers who resort to Con- 
tinental Europe and other parts of the world every Sea- 
son, in the most direct way, the various merits of their 
| Railways, Associations, Steamers, Hotels, Articles of | 
| Merchandise, Works of Art, and such other information 
} as they may desire to make known; while, instead o 
| being limited to the casual publicity of a Daily, Weekly 
ov Monthly Periodical, it has the additional merit of 
being displayed in a work of permanent interest and per- 
| petual reference, 

As only a limited space is allowed for Advertisements, | 
| preference is given to those which are more immediately | 
| addressed to lrourisis. | 

Advertisements for insertion during the Seas m 1863 
must be forwarded to the Publiskers by the 2Uth April, | 

| 
| 


| accompanied by a remittaxce. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
| Pach tp he LIBRARY.| 
12 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 
President—The Earl of Clarendon. 

The following are the TERMS of ADMISSION to the | 
Library, which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Langu ges. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2 a year, with Entrance Fee of £6. Life 
Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading Room open fiom 
10 to 6. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Librarian, 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—A first- 
class Establishment for YOUNG LADIES at 
GODESBERG, near Bonn, on the Rhine.—Apply to the 
Principal's sister, Mrs. ATWOOD, Hermitage Cottage. 
oe S.W.—An articled pupil wanted. Escort 
offered. 








ee 


Just published, price €s., the 
TATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXXIL 
CONTENTS. 
- The Trish Church Establishment. 
2. Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea. 
Passages from the Life of Fras:aus. 


rem 


3. 
4. Curouicles of Carlingtord. 

& Stanley's Lectures. 

6. Bolingbroke as a Statesman. 
7. Roma di Roma. 

8. Lady Morgan. 


%. The Early History of Messianic Ideas, 

10. The Attitude of Parties. 

11. Current Literature. 

12. Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading Societies. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., post 8vo. 
DEEP WATERS. A Novel. By 


Miss Anna Drery, Author of “ Misrepresen‘ation,” 


“ Friends and Fortune,” &e. 





Tu feap. 8vo., 5s. 
The GREEK CHRISTIAN 
POETS, and the ENGLISH POETS. By Exizazers 
Bakxrerr BRownine. 


In 2 vols., post 8vo., 21s. 


LIFE in the SOUTH from the 


COMMENCEMENT of the WAR. Bya BLocxapep 
Britise Sunsecr. Being a Social History of those who 
took part in the Battles, from a personal acquaintance 
with them in their own Homes. 

“ The authoress has enjoyed great and unusual facilities 
for her work from a personal acqnaintance with muny of 
the leading men who took part in the battles. . . . There 
is much in it ealeulated to throw light on the social 
cundition and status both of the slaves and their masters 
in the South.” —Cdserver. 


Second Edition, in 2 vols., post 8vo., 21s. 


ROBA DI ROMA—By 


WituiaM W. Story. 

** Till Rome shall fall, the City of the Seven Hills wil} 
be inexhaustible as a subject of interest. ‘Roba di 
Roma’ coutains the gatherings of en honeet observer and 


| arealartist..... It has permanent value to entitle it 


to a place of honour on the shelf which contains every 
lover of Italy's Rome books."—<Athenwum., 
In demy Svo., 18s. 


The LIFE of LORD BOLING. 


BROKE, Secretary of State in the Reign of Queen Anne. 
By THomas MackNienr. 

“Mr. Macknight is successful in reviving in the 
reader's mind a very distinct image of Bolingbroke in all 
his grace, his force, and his reckless and insolent un- 
scrupulousness, and the various events of his career are 
illustrated and connected with an intelligeut knowledge 
of the times, and with honesty and good sense.”"—Satur- 
day Review. 

CHAPMAN and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


IBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS of 

Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. Now complete in 

Forty-one Volumes of aconvenient an! handsome form, 

in crown Svo.; printed from a large and readable type, 
price 53. each. (Io be had separately.) 

The Caxton Family. 2 vols—My Novel. 4 vols — 
What wil! he do with it? 4 vols—Devereux. 2vols.— 
The Last Days of Pompeii. 2 vols —Rienzi, the Last of 
the Roman Iribunes. 2 vols—Leila, and Calleron. 1 
vol.—The Last of the Barons. 2 vols.— Harold, the Last 
of the Saxon Kings. 2 vols.—Pilgiims of the Rhine. 1 
vol.—Eugene Aram. 2 vols.—Zanoni, 2 vols.—Peiham ; 
or, Adventures ofa Geutlemin. 2 vols.—The Disowned. 
2 vwols.—Paul Clitford. 2 vols—Godolphin. 1 vol.— 
Ernest Maltravers, First Pert. 2 vols.—Wo., Second 
Part (ie, Alice). 2 vols.—Night and Morning. 2 yols.— 
Lucretia. 2 vols. 

“ Tt is of the handiest of sizes ; the paper is good; and 
the type, which seems to be new, is very clear and beau- 
ful. There are no pictures. The whole charm of the 
presentment of the volume consists in its handiness, and 
the tempting clearness and beauty of the type, which 
almost converts into a pleasure the mere act of following 
the printer's lines, and leaves the author's mind free to 
exert its unobstructed force upon the reader.” —Z.raminer. 

“ Nothing could be better as to size, type, paper, and 
general ge! ting up." — Athenzum. 





| WinL1amM Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 








Just published, 108 pages, 8vo., price 1s. 
fMHE REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS 
of the CONFERENCE of the Clergy and Laity of 

the United Diocese of Down and Connor, aud Dromore, 
held in October, 1862, coutaining all the Papers read and 
an accurate Report of the Discussions. Edited by the 
Rev. ALFReD T. Leg, M.A., M.R.L.A., of Christ's College. 
‘ambridge, Rector of Ahoghill and Rural Dean, and 
Honorary Secretary to the Conferences. 

Jelfast: Phillips and Sons. London: J. H. and J 
Parker, 

EUGENE SUE'’S LAST NOVEL. 
Just published, and to be had at ell Circulating Libraries, 
3 vols, post 8vo., price £1 Lis. 6d. 
MHE RIVAL RACES; or, the Sons ot 
Joel. A Legendary Romance. By Evoene Sve. 

“No critic, however severe, can deny for the work the 
right to be called extraordinary, for it assuredly differs 
frum every other novel to be found in Mudie’s library. . 

- The novel is,indeed, eminently curious.”—Reader. 

“*The Rival Races’ is nothing more or Jess, undera 
new title, than a condensed and compressed form of 
Eugene Sue's Les Mystéres du Peuple, every particle of 
its offensiveness expunged, and nothing whatever retained 
except its brilliant scenes and vivid sketches of the his- 
tory of the people of Gaul, before the Christian era, and 
France up to the dark ages. Tuis was a difficult task to 
accomplish ; but it has been so well handled, that all the 
power of the original, as well as its brilliancy, has been 
retained.” —Bell’'s Weekly Messenger. 


TR BNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
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THE NEW NOV _— 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 


LIVE IT DOWN. By J. c “Jeaffreson, 


Second Edition. 

“This story will satisfy most readers. The interest 
goes on increasing to the last page. It is by far the 
best work of fiction Mr. Jeatfreson has yet written.”"— 
Athenxum. 





HEART and CROSS. By the Author of 


* Margaret Maitland.” [Vert week. 


The DESERTED HOUSE of EAWKS- 


WORTH. Three vols. 


TRUE AS STEEL. By Walter Thorn- 
BuRY. Three vols 
“The best book Mr. Thornbury has writter, and cer- 
tainly one of which he may be proud."—Z£raminer. 


St. OLAVE’S. Three Vols. 
“A charming novel. The whole book is worth read- 
ing.”—Athenxum. 


EVELINE. 


“Forest Keep.” Thri 


One vol. 


vols. 


Hvasr and Biackerr, 13 Great at Mar! borough street. 





*his day, “demy Svo., o., pr ce Se. 


TILITARIANISM. By Joun Srcart 








Mitt. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 
London: Parker, Son, at vd Be yuRN, West Strand. 
Eighth Edition, with numerous Illustrs ations, 5s. 


ALES and STORIES from HISTORY. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Lond yn: Parker, Son, and Bourx, West Strand. 


Now conde. lo ISAND, with Portrait, 8vo., 10s. 6 1. 
H.R.H. 
PRINCE CONSORT'S PRIN- 


SPEECHES and ADDRESSES; with an 


th THOU 


HE 
CIPAL 





INTRODUCTION, giving some OvTLINes Or His CHar- 
ACTER. 
From Tne INTRODUCTION, 
“It must be — us to the reader of this Introduction 
that the writer has received the most valuable and im- 


portant aid fi m those who, by their constant intercourse 
with the Prince Cons +. yuld best appreciate the high 
qualities in him which shone forth in domestic life—from 
persons in tye Royal Household, who saw him daily— 
from members of th 
the Queen herself. 
debted for a view of the 


lo Her Majesty the writer is in- 
Prince’s character, in which a 


loving and profound appreciation is combined with the | 


most earnest desire fur exact truth and faithfulness. 
There is not any one who could have been cognizant of all 
the various traits of the Prince enumerated in this In- 
troductiun, unless he had been instructed by Her who 
alone saw, with the full light of a complete affection, 
into the whole beauty and meritof the character of this 
remarkable man.’ 
Also now ready, 8vo., 98. 
SERMONS PREACHED during the 


TOUR of H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES in the EAST, 
with Notices of some of the Localities visited. By Rev. 





A. P. Sraxtey, D.D., Deputy Clerk of the Closet, and 
Canon of Christ Church. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
Illustrated with a Steel Frontispiece and Title by John 


Svo., cloth, 


Gilbert, and 16 full-size page Engravings, 


8s. 6d. 
BOOK of MARTYRS. 


OXE’S 

A complete and authentic account of the Lives, 
Sufferings, and Triumphent Deaths of the Primitive and 
Protestants Martyrs in all parts of the world; with Notes, 
Comments, &c., by the Rev. J. Minwer, M.A. A New 
and corrected edition, with au Essay on Popery, and addi- 
tions by the Rev. INanam Const, M.A. 

London: Witttam Teco, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Now ready, price 2s. 

EIZURE b: 

MOSS, and HIS TREATMENT by the CONSUL- 
GENERAL. 

“This pamphlet describes a remarkable outrage com 
mitted by Js apanese otlic ials on the person of a Bri tish 
subject, the cir 
fined, deported, and imprisoned by the English Consu.- 
General, and the ruinous consequences resulting from | 
it.” —Spectator, 

Witiam Ring 
and Co., Cornhill. 





ay, 109 Piccadilly; and A. H. Bax | 





Just published, price 1s. 


NGLAND’S RELATION with 

COLONIES. A reply to the Right Hon. 

Adderley, M.P. By the Hon. Josera How 
Nova Scotia. 


a 





London : Epwarp Srasronp, 6 } Char ing cross, S.W. 
MANCIPATION SOCIETY.— 
SLAVERY and the WAR in AMERICA.—The 


following publications are now on sale at the offices of 


the Society, 65 Fleet street. 


The CAUSE of FREEDOM; which is 
its champion in America, the e North or r the South? By | 
Tuomas Huoues, Barris Author of “Tom Brown's | 
Schovl Days,” &e., &e. Price 2d. | 


The REVOLUTION in AMERICA ; a , 


Lecture by Professor Carmnes, M.A, Price 4d. 


The “ALABAMA ;” a Statement of Facts 
from Official Documen’s, with the sections of the F aes | 
Enlisiment Act violated by her equipment. Price 2 

Tn a few days, The GOOD CAU SE of 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN; a Lecture by Professor New- 
MAN, M.A. 


By the Author of) 


Royal Farmnily—and especially from | 


by the JAPANESE of Mr. | 


“ums stances under which he was illegally | 


E, wed a 


| TINSLEY BROS’. PUBLICATION 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE—AURORA FLOYD, 
by the Author of ‘ Lady Audley's Secret,’ 
Edition, is now RE ADY at all the Li ibraries, in 

3 vols. 


in 3 vols., revised, corrected, and four 


chapters added, 


| CAPTAIN DANGEROUS. 


Ready this day, 


By Geonce AvGustTes SALA, 
Author of “ Dutch Pictures,” &. 
This day, the Second Edition at every Library, in 3 v 


‘The HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. 


SueRipan Le Fax 


Now ready, at every Library, 


A TANGLED 


By ALBANY Fonsranqt 


[ Ready, 


By J. 


8 K E IN. 
Now ready, the 5s. Edition of 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. 


By the Author of “Baron Honour,” Sword and Gown.’ 
y 


_—— 





Now ready, in 2 vols, 


The LITERATURE of SOCIETY. 


By Grack Wuarroy, 
One of the Authors of “ The Queens of Society,” &. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., price 11s, 


Translated into Eng! 
of the Original. 


By Mrs. Ramsay. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol., 8vo. 


THE PUBLIC 


By Freperick Arxorn, B.A, 
Of Christ Chureh, Oxford, 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 





price tis, 


| LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET. 


Aurora Floyd.” 





By the Author of “ 
A New Wi rk of Fiction, in 2 vols., by the Author of 
* Abel Drake's Wife,” entitled, 

M A RTIN POLE 
By Joun SAunpDERs, 
of “Abel Drake's Wife,” &e. 





Author 


In the press, in 2 vo's., 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, 
ABEOKUTA; 

And an EXPLORATION of the CAMEROON 
MOUNTAINS. 
By Capt. Ricnarp F, Burrox, 


Author of “A Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Meccah,” &c. 





Tu the press, in 2 vols., post 8vo. 


MY WANDERINGS IN WEST 
AFRICA; 


‘ANDO PO. 
[ Ready in April. 


From LIVERPOOL to FE RN 
By a F.R.G.S. 





In the press, in 3 vols. 


“TAKEN UPON TRUST.” 


By the Author of “‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 
[ Ready in April, 











Tn the press, in 3 vols., post 8vo, 


ALTOGETHER WRONG. 


By the Author of “* The World’s Furniture.” 
{ Ready in May. 
| In the press, a New Edition, price ¢s., uniform with “ 
Livingstone,” 


BARREN HONOUR. 


| By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” ‘ 
Gown,” &e. 


| Trxstey Broruers, 


Guy 


‘Sword and 





18 Catherine street, Strand, 


Now ready, in Two vols., 8vo., 30s., bound. 


“HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Ac- 


cession of James I., to the Disgrace of Chief Jus- 
tice Coke. By SaAmueL Rawson GARDINER. 

“We thank Mr. Gardiner much for his able, intelligent, 
boos: book. We will not do him the injustice 
to say it is the best history of the period which it covers— 
it is the only history.”"—Spectator. 

Hersr and Biackert, 





13 Great Marlborough street. 


Now ready, in Two vols., post Svo., 21s. 


‘LIFE AMONG CONVICTS. By 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


ish in the Metre and Triple Khyme 


LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. 


| 
AND LN CIRCULATION 


the Fifth | 


Nearly ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vo’, | 


the | 


Rev. Cuarces B. Ginson, M.R.LA., Chaplain in the , 


Convict Service. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


Just published, | price 12s. ., cloth extra. 


imeves and SMOOTH. 
Tale of Our Own Time 
By Lieutenant-Colonel CLePHaNE, 
Late 79th llighlanders, 
London: Hamrirox, Apams, and Co. 
Wituiam Eveix and Sox, 


Edinburgh : 


| 
| 
| 


8. WILLIAM H. ALLEN & CO.’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
The Polish Captivity. By Sutherland 


Epwakps. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo., 26s. 

“A portion of this book on Poland, by Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards, has already appeared in our columns, though 
| apparently sach a sinall portion that it is substantially 
| a new, as well as a highly, opportune production.” — Times, 

“Mr. Edwards's book will be — with deep interest ; 





itis well-written.”—Athenxum, 


| 

|The Russians at Home: Unpolitical 
| Sketches, showing what Newspapers they Read; what 
| Theatres they Frequent; and how they Eat, Drink, 
| aud Enjoy Themselves; with « Matter, relating 


yther 
Music, and to Places of Historical 

end about Moscow. By 
Second edition, post 8vo., 


chiefly to Lit 
and Rel 
SvurHERI 


erature, 
gious Interest in 
AND E.pWARDs. 








| ok that we can sincerely recommend, not 
only to those who are desirous of abundaut and reliable 
— m respecting the social economy of the 
Russixn people, but to those who seek an eutertaluing 
volume.”—Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


The History of the Opera. By Sutherland 


| 

| 

| Epwarps. Se nd edition, 2 vols., post 8vo., £1 Ls, 

“ It is one of those treasures of amusing auecdote that 
may be taken up and laid down at a minute's notice." 
Times. 


The Nationalities of Europe. By Dr- 
R. G. Lataam. 2 vols., 8vo., 32a, 
‘The mass of facts gathered from all quarters and 
crowded together in the pages of these volumes is some- 
thing wonderful.” —Odser ver. 


The Channel Islands. By Professor 


Ansrep and Dr, Laruam., With +2 Drawings on 

Wood by Paul J. Naftel. 8vo., 26s. 

“In the belief, therefore, that this beahtifal volume 
will reach many a new edition, we venture to call atten- 
tion to a few things that may be mended, '—Suturday 
Review, April 4. 


Memoirs of Lady Morgan: Autobio- 
graphy, Correspondence, and Letters. 2 vols., 8vo., 368 
*The book that tells the story of Lady Morgan's life 
will always be of value for its pictures of a state of 
seciety which, with much of its yood and more of its 
evil, has passed away for ever."—Daily Telegraph. 
“Two amusing volumes.”"—Cornhill Magazine. 


The Horses of the Sahera and the 
MANNERS of the DESERT. Fiom the French of 
General DAUMAS and the EMIR ABD-EI.-KADER, 
By James Hurron. 8vo. [Vert week, 


The Theories of History; an Inquiry into 
CHANCE, LAW, WILL: with Special Reference to 
the Prine iples of Posiive Philosophy. 8vo., 15s. 

* A tirst-rate book.” — Westminster Review. 


The Science of Home Life. By Albert J. 


BERNAYS, containing:—Heat in Relation to Things 
in General—On the Physical Relations of the Atmos- 
phere as atfected by Heat, Moisture, and Pressure—The 
Atmosphere in Reiation to Vegetable and Auimal Life 
—On Coal and Coal-gas—On Flame and the Chemistry 
of a Caudle—The Physical and Chemical Properties of 
Water—On Soap, with some Account of Bleaching and 
Disinfecting Agents—On Glass, Cuina, aud Earthen- 
ware—The Noble Metals—Tihe Base Metuls—On Fer- 
mentation and Fermented Liquors—The Breakfast 
Table--The Dinner Table— Ourselves in Relation to the 
Exteraal World Tilustrated by 100 cuts, post 8vo., 
clowb, 6s. 


Memorable Events of Modern History. 


By J. G. Evoar, Author of “ The Boyhood of Great 

Men.” &e. With Illustrations. Post 8ve., cloth, 6s. 6d. 

“We can conscientiously recommend it as a work at 
the same time enterts viniug and useful.”—Athenwum, 

“A most acceptable present for the youth of both 
sexes.” —Observer. 


The Illustrated Horse-Doctor; being an 


Accurate and Detailed Account of the various Diseases 
to which the Equine Race is subjected ; the Latest 
Mode of Treatment ; and all Requisite Prescriptions 
in plain English. By Epwarp Mayrew, M.R.C.V.S. 
Third Edition, in 8vo., with upwards of 400 Illustra- 
tions, price 18s. 6d. 

: A book which should be in possession of all wno keep 

horses. 


A Course of Elementary Mathematics, 
Affording Aids to Candidates for Admission into 
either of the Military Colleges, to Applican:s for Ap- 
pointments in the Indian Civil Service, and to Siudents 
of Mathematics ge nerally, By Jonn Raprorp Younes, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics in Belfast College. 
Second E.lition, 8vo., 648 closely-printed pages, 12s. 

“ A very useful book." —Athenztum, 
“ By far the best elementary course of mathematics in 
our language.”"—London Reriew. 
DESIGNED FOR PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS, 
Third Edition, in 1 vol., 8vo., with Map., price 12s. 


History of the British Empire in India. 
By Evwarp Tuorsyrox, Esq. Coutaining a copious 
Glossary of Indian Terms, and a complete Chrono- 
logical Index of Events, to aid the Aspirant for Public 
Examinations. 


A Gazetteer of India. Compiled chiefiy 
from the Records at the India-ofhcee. By Kowaup 
Tnorntox, Esq. In oue thick vol., 8vo., with Map, 
price £1 ls. This work nay be regarded as an epitome 
of all that has been written and published resp: cting 
the territories under the government or political 
superintendeuce of the British power in Ludia 


New Map of India, 1863.—Map of 
India, showing the British Territories subdivided into 
collectoraties, and the position and boundary of each 
native stat: from Trigonometrical surveys, executed by 
order of the Government of India, ByJoux Waker. 
On six sheets, 5 ft. 6 in. high, 5 ft. 8 in. wide, in a case, 
£2 12s. 61, 

London: W. H. Attenand Co., 13, Waterloo place, 8.W 
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On Saturday, 25th April, will be published, the First 


Number of 
ml H &E MIR RO B,! 
A Weekly Newspaper and Review. | 
There does not exist any weekly journal in which as 
much care is bestowed on the narration of news as on the 
expression of opinion ; and, indeed. for educated readers, | 
there is strictly speaking no such thing asa weekly news- | 
paper. It is proposed in The Mirror to meet this 
deficiency by digesting thoroughly the news of ed 
week, and presenting it in the tullest. clearest 
freshest maoner. It the design be worthily execute 
the result should be a picture of the week, bearing the | 
stamp of history. The details of the plan will best be 
understood from the paper itself; here it is enough to 
say that they will be carried out by the most able news- 
writers of the day, and ina mode hitherto unattempted. | 
Not only will The Mirror thus fully set forth the 
story of the week; it will devote ample space to the 
review of politics, life, letters, art, and science. Its tone 
will be quite indep2udent. ‘Vo say that it will be Liberal, 
or that it will be Conservative, would, in the present 
sense of these words, convey little meaning. It will in 
politics, asin literature, avoid cant, crotchets, and cliqnes, | 
and reflect the healthiest thought of the time. For this | 
department of the paper, also, not less than for that | 
allotted to news, a most competent statf has been en- | 
gaged, and readers may be assured that the criticism, | 
whether of public affairs, of manners, or of books and 
works of art, will represent the views of some of the 
best living writers. 
The MIRROR will be issued in a form convenient 
or binding ; und its price will be Sixpence. 
6 Burleigh street, Strand. 


By Her Majesty's Special Permission. 


A WELCOME. 


DEDICATED TO 
H.R.H. ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS of WALES. 











£s. d. 
Cloth, with gilt edges........ 010 6 
WOE cnccce-scccsccosee 8 FT O 





“Whoever happens to want anu Easter offering for his | 
own oranybody else's bride, sister, or daughter, cannot 
do better than purchase a copy of ‘A Welcome,” in its 
handsome green and gold binding."—Saturday Revicw. 


On the Ist of May, 
A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
ENTITLED 
HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
Price One Shilling, 


Will be issued from the Victoria Press. 
CONTENTS. 





« Victoria Regina. 

The Unspiritual World of Spi 

A Poem. By Christina Ross 

. Lindisfarn Chase. A Serial Tale. Chap. I.—Silver- 
ton and its Environs. Chap. If. -At Weston 
Friary. Chap. L1[.—The Family in the Close. By 
T. A. Trollope. 

5. The Career of Englishwomen in India. By Meredith 

Townsend. 


rits. By R. H. Hutton. 





moc 





G. A Journal kept in Egypt. By Nassau Senior. 
7. The Law of Libel. By a Barrister. 
8. 


| 

| 

The Great Actors of England in 1775. By Tom Taylor. 

. Social Science. | 

10. Notices ot Books. | 

London: Evry Farrurvce, Printer and Publisher | 

in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Hauover 
square; and 834 Faringdon street, F.C. 


EW HOUSES and NEW TOMBS 
The BULLDER of this week contains Fine Pngva- 
vings of New House-fronts in Loudon and of a Seulp- | 
tured Mouument—Articles on Excavations ia Rome— | 
Fountains in Kensington Gardeus—State of Spitaltields 
—The Architectural Exhibition — Society of British 
Artists —Palestine—The French Exhibition Baildiug, 
&ec., and all the news of the week. 
1 York street, Covent Garden, and all newsmen. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’'S 
. COLLEGE, LONDON.—Professor Tennant, F.G.S,, 
will commence a COURSE of LECTURES on Wednes- 
day next, April 15th, at nine a.m., having especial refer- 
ence to the application of GEOLOGY to ENGINEER- 
ING, MINING, ARCHITECTURE and AGRICUL- | 
TURE. The lectures will be continued on each succeed- 
ing Friday and Wednesday at the same hour. Fee, | 
£1 Ils. 6d. R. W. JELF, D_D,, Principal. | 


IVIL SERVICE OF INDIA.— An 


OPEN COMPETITION, for not less than SIXTY | 














appointments, will be held in London on the 22nd of | 
JUNE and following days. Applications, from persons 
proposing to compete, accompanied by evidence of age, 
health, and character, will be received uutil the Ist of May, | 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, Dean's yard, We 
minster, from whom copies of the Regulations may 
obtained. 


\ ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
4 St. JAMES'S HALL.—Mr. Charles Hallé’s Bene- 
fiton Monday Evening next, April 13. Pianorforte, Mr. 
Charles Hallé; Violin. Mr. M. Vieuxtemps (who has 
been engaged expressly for this concert’; Violoncell, 
Signor Piatti, Vocalists ; Miss Banks aud Miss Eyles. 
Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 

Prygrarmmes at Cuaprrit and Co.'s, 50 New Bond 
street, and at Arsrin’s, 28 Piccadilly. S>fa stalls, 5s; 
balcony, 38.; area, 1s. 


“ [XEDERALS and CONFEDERATES.” 

Sixth Week.—Polygraphie Hall, King William 
street, Strand. —HENRL DRAYTON will repeat his Pic- 
toria! aud Musical Entertainment, entitled “FEDERALS 
and CONFEDERAT!S,” at the above Hall, every Even- 
ing at Eight (Saturday excepted) ; Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoon at three. Admission, Is., 2s., and 3s.; Pri- 
vate Boxes, One Guinea. Tickets may be had at the 
mana Libraries and Musicsellers ; and at the Hall, 

om eleven till three. 




















(eens 


|} Week contains a SUR 


| principal particulars iu the recent history of fluance. 


| petual reference, 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION, | 
, with coloured and other Illustrations, 15s., 

cloth. } 

R. GARROD on GOUT and RHEU- | 
MATIC GOUL. Second Edition, revised and 

enlarged. | 

“ We can confidently recommen: it as not only highly | 
philosophical, but likewise thoroughly practical.” 7 
Lancet. | 

“ We trust that we have done enough to show that it 
contains & vast amount of the most valuable informa- 
tion.” —Dublin Quarterly Journal. 

London : WALTON aud Mavercy, Upper Gower street 
and Ivy lane. 
~ McCULLOCH ON TAXATION, 

Just published a New E n (the 3rd), 8vo., price Lis, 
rEXAXATION and the FUNDING 

SYSTEM. By J. R. McCcenrocu, Esq. Corrected 
throughout, and made applicable to existing circum- 
stances, 

Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack; London: Loxemwan 
and Co. 


Small 8vo. 














With numerous Original Illustrations, 2 vols., £2. 


permncass ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. [Py Rovenr BenrTley 
Topp, M.D., F.R.S., and Witiiam Lowmay, F-.RS., of 
King’s College. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Price 6s. Quarterly; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 
2is. post free. 
rMUE HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No. IV. (APRIL, 1863.) 
CONTENTS. 
1. Naval Discipline and Efficiency. 
Tenure of Land in Lreland. 
Finances of the French Empire. 
Kinglake on the Causes of the Crimean War 
. Parish Registers. 
Lyell on the Antiquity of Man. 
The Waldensian lorgeries. 
Milner and his Times. 
. Contemporary Literature. 
Current Eveuts, 
Wituraus and Noraeate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 


yas QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXXVL, will be published Next Week. 
CONTENTS. 
. Resources of India. 
The Confederate Struggle. 
History of Cyclopedias. 
Salmon Rearing, Fishing, and Protecting. 
. Beblical Criticisua—Coleuso and Davidsun. 
sation Novels. 
Kinglake’s History of the Crimea. 
Polaud. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle street. 


E Cc ON OMI S8 
DOUBLE NUMBER. 

the SUPPLEMENT to the “ ECONOMIST ” of this 

EY of our FINANCIAL LEGIs.- 

LATLON since 1842, our Present Position, and our 

Future Policy. With an Appendix of Tables, comprising 

in acompac. form, and with official authority, all the 


PrtRoake on 
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Price, with Supplement, 1s. 6d. 
Office : 340 Strand. 
ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000. 
\ URRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVER- 
AVE riser. Published annually in May. | 








Printed for the convenience of those who are desirous 
of communicating information to Travellers, and inserted | 
in Murray's Foreign aud English Handbooks issued | 
during the Season, 

This medium of Advertising ‘presents unusual advan- | 
tages to Insurance Offices,—Steam,—Railway,— and 
other Public Companies, Landlords of Inns, Owners of 
Baths aud Mineral Springs, Teachers, Tradesmen, and 
others, by enabling them to bring under the immediate 
notice of the great mass of Travellers who resort to Con- 
tinental Europe and other parts of the world every Sea- 
son, in the most direct way, the various merits of their | 

tailways, Associations, Steamers, Hotels, Articles of 
Merchandise, Works of Art, and such other information 
as they may desire to make known; while, instead o 
being limited to the casual publicity of a Daily, Weekly 
or Monthly Periodical, it has the addiional merit of | 
being displayed in a work of permanent interest and per- 


As only a limited space is allowed for Advertisements, 
preference is given to tiose which are more immediately 
addressed to lourisis. 

Advertisements for insertion during the Seas »n 1863 | 


accompanied by a remittasce. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


| inust be forwarded to the Publiskers by the 20th April, 
| 


ONDON 

12 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 

President—The Earl of Clarendon. | 

The following are the TERMS of ADMISSION to the 

Library, which contains 89,000 volames of Ancient and 

Modern Literature, in various Langu ges. Subscription, 

£3 a year, or £2 a year, with Entrance Fee of £6. Life 

Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country 

and Ten to Town Members. Reading Room open fiom 
10 to 6. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Librarian. 


J} DUCATION in GERMANY.—A first- 
class Establishment for YOUNG LADIES at 
GODESBERG, near Bonn, on the Rhine.—Apply to the 
Principal's sister,Mrs. ATWOOD, Hermitage Cottage. 
oe S.W.—An articled pupil wanted. Escort 
offere 


~~ LIBRAR Y.| 








Just published, price és., t! 


e 
NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXXII. 
7 CONTENTS. 
The Trish Church Establishment. 
Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea. 


1. 






3. Passag 1 the Life of Fras:mus. 

4. Chrouicles of Carlingford. 

5. Stanley's Lectures. 

6. Bolingbroke as a Statesman. 

7. Roma di Roma. 

&. Lady Morgan. 

%. The Early History of Messianic Ideas, 
10. The Attitude of Parties. 
11. Current Literature. 
12. Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading Societies. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vole., post 8vo. 

DEEP WATERS. A Novel. By 
Miss Axna Drvery, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” 
“ Friends and Fortune,” &e. 


In feap. 8vo., 5s. 


The GREEK CHRISTIAN 


POETS, and the ENGLISH POETS. By Exizapers 
BaRuerr BRownine. 


In 2 vols., post Svo., 21s. 


*. vr 
LIFE in the SOUTH from the 
COMMENCEMENT of the WAR. Bya Biocxapep 
Bririse Supsect. Being a Social History of those who 
took part in the Battles, from a personal acquaintance 
with them in their own Homes. 

“ The authoress has enjoyed great and unusual facilities 
for her work from a personal acqnaintance with many of 
the leading men who took part in the battles. . . . There 
is much im it calculated to throw light on the social 
cundition and status both of the slaves and their masters 
in the South.” —Odserver. 


Second Edition, in 2 vols., post 8vo., 21s. 


ROBA DI ROMA —By 


Wituiam W. Srory. 

** Till Rome shall fall, the City of the Seven Hills wil} 
be inexhaustible as a subject of interest. ‘Roba di 
Roma’ coutains the gatherings of en honeet observer and 
a real artist... .. It has permanent value to entide it 
to a place of honour on the shelf which contains every 
lover of Italy's Rome books.” —Athenwum, 

In demy 8vo., 18s. 


The LIFE of LORD BOLING. 


BROKE, Secretary of State in the Reign of Queen Anne. 
By THOMAS MackNIGHT. 

“Mr. Macknight is successful in reviving in the 
reader's mind a very distinct image of Bolingbroke in all 
his grace, his force, and his reckless and insolent un- 
serupulousness, and the various events of his career are 
illustrated and connected with an intelligeut knowledge 
of the times, and with honesty and good sense.”"—Satur- 
day Review. 

CuapmMaNn and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


IBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS of 

Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. Now complete in 

Forty-one Volumes of aconvenient an! handsome form, 

in crown Svo.; printed from a large and readable type, 
price 5s. each. (Jo be had separately.) ” 

The Caxton Family. 2 vols—My Novel. 4 vols — 
What will he do with it? 4 vols—Devereux. 2vols.— 
The Last Days of Pompeii. 2 vols —Rienzi, the Last of 
the Roman Iribunes. 2 vols—Leila, and Calderon. 1 
vol.—The Last of the Barons. 2 vols.— Harold, the Last 
of the Saxon Kings. 2 vols.—Pilgrims of the Rhine. 1 
vol.—E-ugene Aram. 2 vols.—Zanoni. 2 vols.—Peiham ; 
or, Adventures ofa Geutleman. 2 vols.—The Disowned. 
2 vuls—Paul Clitford. 2 vols —Godolphin. 1 yvol.— 
Ernest Maltravers, First Part. 2 vols.—Do., Second 
Part (i.e, Alice). 2 vols.—Night and Morning. 2 vols.— 
Lueretia. 2 vols. 

“ Tt is of the handiest of sizes ; the paper is good; and 
the type, which seems to be new, is very clear and beau- 
ful. There are no pictures. The whole clarm of the 
presentment of the volume consists in its handiness, and 
the tempting clearness and beauty of the type, which 














| almost converts into a pleasure the mere act of following 


the printer's lines, and leaves the author's mind free to 

exert its unobstructed force upon the reader.’"—Zraminer. 
“ Nothing could be better as to size, type, paper, and 

general ge! ting up.’"— Athenzum. 

WILLiam Prackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 








Just published, 108 pages, 8vo., price 1s. 


| HE REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS 


of the CONFERENCE of the Clergy and Laity of 
the United Diocese of Down and Connor, aud Dromore, 
held in October, 1862, containing all the Papers read and 
an accurate Report of the Discussions, Edited by the 
Rev. ALrRep T. Les, M.A., M.R.L.A., of Christ's College. 
Cambridge, Rector of Ahoghill and Rural Dean, and 





| Honorary Secretary to the Conferences. 


—e Phillips and Sons. London: J. H. and J 
arker. 





EUGENE SUE'S LAST NOVEL. 
Just published, and to be had at all Circulating Libraries, 
3 vols, poct 8vo., price £1 lis. éd. 


| (MHE RIVAL RACES; or, the Sons ot 


Joel. A Legendary Romance. By EvoEns Sur. 
“No critic, however severe, can deny for the work the 
right to be called extraordinary, for it assuredly differs 
from every other novel to be found in Mudie’s library. . 
- The novel is,indeed, eminently curious.”"—Reader. 
“*The Rival Races’ is nothing more or less, under a 
new title, than a condensed and compressed form of 
Eugene Sue's Les Mystéres du Peuple, every particle of 
its offensiveness expunged, and nothing whatever retained 
except its brilliant scenes and vivid sketches of the his- 
tory of the people of Gaul, before the Christian era, and 
France up to the dark ages. Tuis was a difficult task to 
accomplish ; but it has been so well handled, that all the 
power of the original, as well as its brilliancy, has been 
retained.”"—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


TB BNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
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| TINSLEY BROS’. PUBLICATIONS. 
WORKSJUST PUBLISHED, AND IN CIRCL LATION 
ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NOTIC E —AURORA FLOYD, 


THE } NEW ae 


Now realy at all > Libraries, in 


LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 
Second Editi 
“ This story amy 


satisfy most readers. The interest 





creas » the last page. t is by far the 
a on al ficti n Mr. Jeaffreeen . vet a Aan i Edition, is now READY at all the Libraries, in 
Athenxum. . | 8 vols. 
HEART and CROSS. By the Author of | Ready this day, in 3 vols., revised, corrected, and four 


chapters added, 


CAPTAIN DANGEROUS. 


By Geonce AUGUsT¥s SALA, 


uthor of “ Dutch Pictures,” &. 


* Margaret Maitland.” One vol. Next week. 


| 
The DESERTED HOUSE of HAWKS- | 
| 
| 


WORTH. Three vols. 


TRUE AS STEEL. By Walter Thorn- 
BuRY. Three vols. 

“The best book Mr. Thornbury has writter, and cer- 
tainly one of which he may be proud.”"—Z.caminer. 
St. OLAVE'S. Three Vols. yw ready, at every Library, in 3 rols. 

“A charming novel. The whole book is worth read- | A t vA N GLED s KEIN. 
mag iensen. By ALBANY FONBLANQUE 
EVELINE. By the Author of) 

“Forest Keep.” Three vols. | 

Hvast and Biacxerr, 12 Great M arb rough street. 





(Ready, 


This day, the Second Edition, at every Library, in 3 vols 


The HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. 


By J. Smernipan Le Fax 


Now ready, the 5s. Edition of 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. 


By the Author of “Baron Honour,” Sword and Gown.’ 


-_—_— 





This day, demy Svo., price “5s. 
TILITARIAN NISM. By Joun Srcart 
Miu. Reprint yun Fraser's Magazine. 
London: PARKER, SON, at nd Bo URN, West Strand. 


Now ready, in 2 vols, 


The LITERATURE of SOCIETY. 
By Grack Warton, 
One of the Authors of “ The Queens of Society,” &e. 


n, with numerous Tl ustrations, 5s. — 


Ne dy, in 2 vols., price lls, 
from HISTORY. Nee 
DANTE’ S DIVINA COMMEDIA. 
Translated into English in the Metre and Triple Rhyme 
of the Original. 








Eighth Editi 

ALES and STORIES 

By AGNES STRICKLAND, 

London: Par«xer, Son, and Bourx, West Strand. 


Now ready, 1 th THOUSAND, with Portrait, 8vo., 10s, Gd. By Mrs. Ramsay. 
H.R.H. 
HE PRINCE CONSORT’S PRIN- 
CIPAL SPEECHES and ADDRESSES; with an 
INTRODUCTION, giving some OvTLINeEs OF His Cuar- 
ACTER. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol., 8vo. 
THE PUBLIC 


LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. 


By FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A, 
From THE INTRODUCTION Of Christ Church, Oxford, 

“ Tt must be obvious to the reader of this Introduction 
that the writer has received the most valuable and im 
portant aid from those who, by their constant intereourse 
with the Prince Consort, « ild best appreciate the high 
qualities in him whic hs shoue forth in domestic life—from 
persons in tre Royal Household, who saw him daily— 
from members of the Royal Family—and especially from 
the Queen herself. lo He r Majesty the writer is in- 
debted for a view of the Prince's character, in which a 
loving and profound appreciation is combined with the A New Wi rk of Fiction, in 2 vols., by the Author of 
most earnest desire for exact truth and faithfulness. Abel Drake's Wife,” entitled, 

There is not any one whee vuld have been cognizant of ell 
the various traits of the Prince enumerated in this In- | M A R T I N P 0 L E. 
troductivn, unless he had been instructed by Her who | By Joux Saunvens, 
alone saw, with the full light of a complete affection, | Author of “Abel Drake's Wife,” & 
into the whole be auty a2 ud meritof the character of this | 
semarkable man. , ‘ | In the press, in 2 vols., 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, 

Also now ready, 8vo., 9s. A B E 0 K U T A 

’ . 

SERMONS PREACHED during the ond on SDR aia of On Ganeennen 

TOUR of H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES in the EAST, MOUNTAINS . 


with Notices of some of the Localities visited. By Rev. 7 4 x 
A. P. Sraxtey, D.D., Deputy Clerk of the Closet, and | By Capt. Ricuanp F, Burros, 
Canon of Christ Church. | Author of “A Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Meccab,” &c. 


| 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. | 
oe ' 





WORKS IN THE PRESS. 





Nearly ready, 
price ts, 


LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET. 


By the Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” 










Tu the press, in 2 vols., post 8vo. 
MY WANDERINGS IN WEST 
AFRICA; 


From LIVERPOOL to FERNANDO PO. 
By a F.R.G.S. [Ready in April. 


Illustrated with a Steel Frontispiece and Title by John 
Gilbert, and 16 full-size page Engravings, Svo., cloth, | 
8s. 6d. | 

OXE’S BOOK of MARTYRS. 

A complete and authentic account of the Lives, 
Sufferings, and Triumphent Deaths of the Primitive and | 
| 

| 

| 





In the press, in 3 vols. 


“TAKEN UPON TRUST.” 


By the Author of “‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 
[Ready in April, 


Protestants Martyrs in all parts of the world; with Notes, 
Comments, &c., by the Rev. J. Mizner, M.A. A New 
and corrected edition, with an Essay on Popery, and addi- 
tions by the Rev. [ncrnam Cossrn, M.A. 

London: Witttam Tsoa, Paneras lane, Cheapside. 


Tn the press, in 3 vols., post Svo. 


ALTOGETHER WRONG. 


$y the Author of “* The World's Furniture.” 
[Ready in May. 





Now ready, price 2s. 

EIZURE by the JAPANESE of Mr. | 

MOSS, and HIS TREATMENT by the CONSUL- 
GENERAL. 

“This pamphlet describes a remarkable outrage com- 
mitted by Japanese oilicials on the person of a British | 
subject, the circumstances under which he was illegally | 

fined, deported, and imprisoned by the English Consu - 
General, and the ruinous consequences resulting from | 
it”—S, ne clator, | 
Witu1am Rineway, 169 Piccadilly; and A. H. Bary 
and Co., Cornhill. 
' 
| 
| 


In the press, a New Eilition, price 6 is., uniform with “ Guy 
Livingsto me,” 


BARREN HONOUR. 


By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 
Gown,” &e. 


Trxstey Brorners, 18 Catherine street, Strand, 








Just published, price 1s. Now ready, in Two vols., 8vo., 30s., bound. 


NGLAND’S RELATION with her | HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Ac- 
COLONIES. A reply to the Right Hon. C. B cession of James I., to the Disgrace of Chief Jus- 
Adderley, M.P. By the Hon. Josera Howe8, Premier of tice Coke. By SAMUEL Rawson GARDINER. 
Nova Scot ao SE ee we («il We thauk Mr. Gardiner much for his able, intelligent, 
London: Epwarp Staxronp, 6 Charing cross,S.W. | and interesti ng book. We will not do him the injustice 
rawa mm , enaniTr > — | to say it is the best history of the period which it covers— 
EMANCIPATION SOCIETY.— | it te the only history.”—Spectator’ 
Ss VERY and the WAR in AMERICA.—T rangh atreat 
Sinton oak oto A A = auras ais lanal mener cand Besceare, 1S Grent Mastbereagh cues. 
the Society, 65 Fleet street. 3 a. 

The CAUSE of FREEDOM; 
its champion in America, the North or the South ? 
Tuomas Hvuones, Barrister, Author of “Tom Brom’ | 
Schovl Days,” &e., &c. Price é 2d. 

The REVOLUTION in AMERICA; a 
Lecture by Professor Carmxes, M.A. Price 4d. 

The “ALABAMA ;” a Statement of Facts | 
from Official Documen's, with t the sections of the Foreign | 
Enlistment Act violated by her equipment. Price 2d, 

Tn a few days, The GOOD CAUSE of 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN ; a Lecture by Professor New- 
MAN, M.A. 





Now ready, in Two vols., post 8vo., 21s. 


Rev. Cuarces B. Gipson, M.R.LA., Chaplaia in the 
Convict Service. 
Hv rst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


Just published, price 12s. ., cloth extra, 


OUGH and SMOOTH. 
A Tale of Our Own Time. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel CLEPHANE, 
Late 79th liighlanders. 
London: Hamrirox, Apams, and Co. 
Wituam Evers and Sox. 





Edinburgh : 


by the Author of * la ly Audk yf 3 Secret,’ the Fifth 


a New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vo'., | 


which js LIFE AMONG CONVICTS. By the | 


| WILLIAM H. ALLEN & CO. S 
| PUBLICATIONS. 


The Polish Captivity. By Sutherland 

Epwakps. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo., 26s. 

“A portion of this book on Poland, by Mr. Sutherland 
lE dwards, has already appeared in our columns, though 
| &pparently such a small portion that it is substantially 
| a new, . well as a highly, opportune production.” — Times, 
im Mr. Edwards's book will be send with deep interest ; 
| itis well-written.”—Athenwum, 


‘The Russians at Home: Unpolitical 
Sketches, showing what Newspapers they Kead; what 
Theatres they Frequent; and how they Eat, Drink, 
and Enjoy Themselves; with other Matter, relating 
chiefly to Literature, Music, and to Places of Historical 
and Religious Interest in «nd about Moscow. By 
SurHeERLaND Epwarps. Second edition, post 8vo., 

| 10s. 6d. 

| “It is a book that we can sincerely recommend, not 
only to those who are desirous of abundaut and reliable 
aomatie m respecting the social economy of the 
RKussixn people, but to those who seek an entertaining 
volume.”— Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


| The History of the Opera. By Sutherland 


EpWARDs. Second edition, 2 vols., post 8vo., £1 ls. 

“ It is one of those treasures of amusing anecdote that 
may be taken up and laid down at a minute's notice." 
Times. 


The Nationalities of Europe. By Dr- 
R. G. Lataam. 2 vols., 8vo., 32a, 
“The mass of facts gathered from all quarters and 
crowded together in the pages of these volumes is some- 
thing wonderful.” —Odser ver. 


The Channel Islands. By Professor 
Ansrep and Dr. Larnam. With 72 Drawings on 
Wood by Paul J. Naftel. 8vo., 263. 

“In the belief, therefore, that this beahtiful volume 
will reach many a new edition, we venture to call atten- 
tion toa few things that may be mended.’—Suturday 

Review, April 4. 


Memoirs of Lady Morgan: Autobio- 
graphy, Correspondence, and Letters. 2 vols., 8vo., 366. 
‘Tne book that tells the story of La ly Morgan's life 
will always be of value for its pictures of a state of 
society which, with much of its good and more of its 
evil, has passed away for ever."—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Two amusing volaumes.”"—Cornhill Magazine. 


The Horses of the Sahera and the 
MANNERS of the DESERT. Fiom the French of 
General DAUMAS and the EMIR ABD-E!.-KADER, 
by James Hutroy. 8vo. [ Vert week. 


The Theories of History; an Inquiry into 
CHANCE, LAW, WILL: with Special Reference to 
the Princ siples of Posi:ive Philosophy. 8vo., 15s. 

A tirst-rate book.” — Westminster Review. 


The Science of Home Life. By Albert J. 


BERNAYS, containing:—Heat in Relation to Things 
iu General—On the Physical Relations of the Atmos- 
phere as affected by Heat, Moisture, and Pressure—The 
Atmosphere in Re‘ation to Vegetable and Animal Life 
—On Coal and Coal-gas—On Flame and the Chemistry 
of a Candle—The P hy sical and Chemical Properties of 
Water—On Soap, with some Account of Bleaching and 
arene € Agents—On Glass, Cuina, and Earthen- 
ware—The Noble Metals—The Buse Metuls—On Fer- 
mentation and Fermented Liquors—The Breakfast 
Table—-The Dinner Table— Ourselves in Relation to the 
Exteraal World. Illustrated by 100 cuts, post 8vo., 
cloth, és. 


Memorable Events of Modern History. 


By J. G. Evoar, Author of “ The Boyhood of Great 

Men.” &c. With Illustrations. Post 8vo., cloth, Gs. 6d. 

“ We can conscientiously recommend it as a work at 
the same time entertaining and useful.”— Atheneum, 

“A most acceptable present for the youth of both 
sexes.”"—Observer. 


The Illustrated Horse-Doctor; being an 


Accurate and Detailed Account of the various Diseases 
to which the Equine Race is subjected ; the Latest 
Mode of Treatment ; and all Requisite Prescriptions 
in plain English. By Epwarp Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 
Third Edition, in 8vo., with upwards of 400 Illusira- 
tions, price 18s. 6d. 

; A book which should be in possession of all wno keep 

ores. 


A Course of Elementary Mathematics, 
Affording Aids to Candidates for Admission ito 
either of the Military Colleges, to Applican's for Ap- 
pointments in the Indian Civil Service, and to S:iudents 
of Mathematics generally. By Jonn Ravrorp Younes, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics in Belfast College. 
Second E.lition, 8vo., 648 closely-printed pages, 12s. 
“A very useful book.”"—Athenwam., 

* By far the best elementary course of mathematics in 
| owr language.”"—London Review. 

DESIGNED FOR PUBLIC RX ANERATSONS, 


| Third Edition, in 1 vol., 8vo., with Map., price 12s 


‘History of the British Empire in India. 
| By Evwaep THoryvox, Esq. Coutaining a copious 
Glossary of Indian Terms, and a complet e Chrono- 


| logical Index of Events, to aid the Aspiraut for Public 
| 
| 








Examinations. 


- | A Gazetteer of India. Compiled chiefiy 
| from the Records at the India-ofhce. By Euowanp 
Tuornrox, Esq. In oue thick vol., 8vo., with Map, 
price £1.18. This work may be regarded as an epitome 
{ of all that has been written and published resp: cting 
| the territories under the government or political 
superintendeuce of the British power in Ludia 


|New Map of India, 1863.—Map of 

India, showing the British Territories an into 

| collectoraties, und the position and boundary of each 

native stat: from Trigonometrical surveys, executed by 

order of the Government of India, By Joun Watker. 

| ‘On six sheets, 5 ft. 6 in. high, 5 ft. 8 in. wide, in a case, 
£2 12s. 61. 

| London W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13, Waterloo place, 8.W 
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NEW NOVELS. 





New Novel by the Author of “ The Initials ” and “ Quits,” 





On the 16th inst., in Two Vols., 


A T 


A Novel. 


0 DDS. 


3y the Author of “ The Initials” and ‘ Quits.” 





Also, Now Ready, the 


New Story of Naval Adventure. 


THE BRI 


GANTINE. 


Two Vols., Post 8vo. 


By JAMES 


PASCOE. 





New Edition, One Vol., 10s. 6d. 


MY GOOD FOR NOTHING BROTHER. 


“The whole tale is well told ; interspersed, too, with so many delicate touches that it only requires to be read 


to be appreciated."—Athenxum. 


“ Contains passages of great merit, and some of the scenes, especially those of rural life, are admirably told."— 


Times. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 








Immediately, in 8vo., with Illustrations. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF 


THREE YEARS’ 


SERVICE IN 


CHINA, 


Including Journeys to Various Parts of China Hitherto Unexplored. 
By Lieut.-Colonel FISHER, C.B., Royal Engineers. 





Also, immediately, in post 8vo. 


NCIDENTS OF THE 


By Colonel Sir JAMES E. 
RICHARD 


BENTLEY, Ne 


LAST MAORI WAR. 


ALEXANDER, C.B., &e. 


New Burlington street. 








This day is published, in Two Vols., post 8vo., price 21s. 


THE DIARY OF 


AN AUSTRIAN SECRETARY OF LEGATION 


AT THE COURT OF THE CZAR PETER THE GREAT; 


TOGETHER WITH A 


NARRATIVE OF THE DANGEROUS REBELLION OF THE STRELITZ, &e. 


Translated from the original Latin, 


And Edited by COUNT MACDONNEL, K 


S.LI., &c. 


“The two volumes will be reed with avidity, and we may add that those persons who hi ave perused with horror 
the accounts of the atrocities committed by the Russians in Poland —particularly that of ‘trampling’ and then 
murdering the wounded foe, —will be res ady to account for it after closing this Diary, which describes manners and 
customs influencing the national character even in these later days." —Athearum. 


“* This is the translation of a work of extreme rarity, and of high historical value."—-The Times. 


BRADBURY and EVANS, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 











NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 
With Two Iilustrations, post 8vo. 
HE STORY of ELIZABETH. 
(Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine.) 
Surirn, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


Second Edi tion of 
Mrs. GASKELL'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 
Three Volumes, post Svo. 
‘YLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. GASKELL, 
w Author of ‘* Mary Barton,” * North and South,” 
«* Life of Charlotte Bronté,” as. 
Situ, Ecper, and Co., 


65 Cornhill. 


NE w NOVE ; 
Next week, post Svo. 








KIRMISHING, By the Author of 


“ Who Breaks—Pavys,” * Cousin Stella,” & 
Surra, Exvver, and Co,, 65 Cor 








NEW NOVEL. 
Next week, post Svo. 
SIMPLE WOMAN By the Author 
“ Nut-Brown a grid ke q 
5 Cornhill. 
NEW NOVEL. 
On the 24 inst., post Svo. 
DARK NIGHT'S WORK. By Mrs. 
Lt Gasxeit, Author of “ Sylvia's Lovers,” &. (Re- 
printed from All the Year Roun 
Sarru, Exp:R, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 











Next week will be ee - post 8vo., a New Volume 


HRONICLES of CARLINGFORD 
Containing:— 
The CURATE; and 
The DOCTORS FAMILY. 
W. Brackwoop and Soxs, E\linburgh and London. 





WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 
Cheap Edition, 
In Three Volumes, sold separately, price 63. each. 
This day is published, Volume ILL., prize 63, 
GcENES of CLERICAL LIFE 
Coutaining -— 
The SAD FORTUNES of AMOS 
Mr. GILFIL’s LOVE-STORY. 
JANES REPENTANCE, and 
SILAS MARNER; the Weaver of Raveloe, 
Vols. 1. and IL, price 6s. each, contain 
ADAM BEDE. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. 
W. Biackxwoon and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


BARTON. 








Now ready, feap. 8vo., price 5s. 


OVE avd MAMMON; and other 


POEMS. By F. S. Wrvin1, Author of “ Pansies.” 



















* This solume * Poems is far beyond the ave e of 
lescen 1 in sho ais upon the reluctant critic. 
is posse fs ."— Critic. 
* Free from the vice ‘of a at —lRe der 
Lon ton: Bi BELL and Dat. Y, 183 Fleet street 


This day is pul lished, 
DOEMS and TRANSLA ‘TIONS. By 
Prucir Stannore Worstey,M.A. Feap. octavo, 
price 53. 
Ww. <r ee and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





MR. MURRAY’S POPULAR EDITIONS. 





The fullowing are now ready. 


OSWELL’S LIFE of JOIINSON ; 

including the Tour to Wales and the Hebrides. 

With Notes by Lord Stowell, Sir W. Scott, Mackintosh, 

Markland, Lockhart, &e. Kdited by Mr. Croker. With 

—— Iu 10 Parts. Royal 8vo., 1s. each ; or 12s. bound 
in cloth. 


CRABBE’S POETICAL WORKS, with 
his Life, Letters, and Journals. Edited by His Sox, 
With Notes by Scott, Heber, Moore, Rogers, &e. With 
Illustrations. In 7 Parts. Royal 8vo., ls. each; or 83. 6d. 
bound in cloth. 

mr. 


MOORE'S LIFE of BYRON. With 
his Letters and Journals. With Notes by Jeffery, Heber, 
Wilson, Moore, Gifford, Crabbe, Lockhart, &. With 
P-rtrait and Illustrations. In 9 Parts. Royal 8vo. 1s. 
each; or 102. 6d. bound in cloth, 


1v. 

BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, with 
Notes by Jetfery, Heber, Wilson, Moore, Gifford, Crabbe, 
Tockhart, &c. With Portrait and_ Illustrations. In 9 
Parts. Royal 8vo. 1s. each; or 10s. 64. bound in cloth. 


v. 

The KNAPSACK BYRON. A Com- 

plete Edition of the Poetical Works, printed for the con- 
venience of Travellers. Portrait. Post 8vo. 

“Tn clearness and beauty of type this is a model of a 
book; the object has been to produce an edition which 
should not encumber the portmanteau of the tourist.”— 
Notes and Queries, 

“The most complete and compact edition of Lord 
Byron's Poems which has ever been published. As a 
companion for the traveller, nothing can be more 
valuable.” — Odserver. 


vi. 
CHILDE HAROLD. Price Sixpence. 


With Portrait. 


vir 
CHILDE HAROLD. Price One 
Shilling. With Portrait and Vignette Tides. 
VIII. 


CHILDE HAROLD. Price 


Crown. 
Ix. 


The BEAUTIES of LORD BYRON’S 
POETICAL and PROSE WRITINGS. With Portrait of 
the Poet ai the age of seven. Feap. 8vo., 33a 6d. 

Jom~x Mvrenay, Albemarle street. 
MURRAY'S 
HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 


Half-a- 





These Works ave designed to supply a long-acknowledged 
want in our School Literature— titsvories in Volumes of 
moderate size, adapted for the Urren and Mivpis Forms 
in SCHOOLS. 

The following NEW VOLUMES are NOW READY. 

HE STUDENT'S HISTORY © of 

FRANCE. From the Eartiest Times to the Estab- 
lishment of the Secoud Empire, 1252. Woodcuts. Pust 

Svo., 7s8.0d. 

II. 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the 
ENGLISiHl LANGUAGE. By Gsones P. Manrsu. 
Edited, with Additions and Notes, by Wa. Surru, LL.D. 
Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The FORMER VOLUMES of the Series are 

I.—The STUDENT'S HUME; A History 
of England from the Earliest Times. Based 
on Hume's History, corrected and continued to 
1858. Woodcuts. Post 8vo., 73. Gd. 

Il.—The STUDENT'S HISTORY of 
GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the 
Roman Conquest. By Dr. Wu. Sarre. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Ill.—The STUDENT'S HISTORY of 
ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Estab- 
lishment of the Empire. By Dzgan Lippe... 
Woodcuts. Post dvo,, 7s. 61. 

LV.—The STUDENT'S GIBBON ; an Epi- 
tome of the History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. By Dr, Was. Suite. Wood- 
cuts, Post dvo., 7s. Gd. ™ 

V.—The STUDENT'S MANUAL of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Based on the Dic- 
tionary of Greek snd Roman Geography. Edited 
by Dr Wau. SuirxH. Woodcuts. Post 8vo., 93. 

Joan Murray, Albemarle street. 


PALERMO end NAPLES, 
yw re: oe with Frontispiece, post 3vo., 123. 
{H. M. ‘HANNIBAL” at PA- 
L - R MO and NAPLES, during the Italian 
Revolution, 1859-61, with Notices of Garibaldi, Francis 
If., and Victor Muanuel. By Rear-Admiral Sir Rop- 
NeY Munpy, K.C.B. 


i Z 












Joux Meruay, Albemarle street. 
Mes. ATKINSON'S TRAVELS. 
vow ready, vith [lustrations, pest 8vo., 123, 
> E COLL E CTIONS of TARTAR 
W STEPPES ond of their INHABITANTS. Chiefly 
extracted from Letters addressed to Friends. By Mrs. 
ATKINSON. 
‘onx Murray, Albemarle street. 











Loxvon: Printed by Jonn Cayrrert, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 


and Published ty him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 11, 1865. 






































